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The March of Events 


HE farmers have had a good year; 
wage-earners are again employed, on 
a rising scale of prices, too, in many 
kinds of work; most of the great workshops 
—steel, for instance—are busy to their 
utmost, although some of the cotton-mills 
must yet curtail their product; the railroads 
are loaded with prosperous traffic, and the 
distributing machinery of the commercial 
world is active. From the farmer to the com- 
sumer and from the producer of raw material 
along the whole line to the retail merchant, 
the channels of activity are open. Building 
has been begun again; cities are growing 
in every part of the country; and land values 
continue to rise. All these are immediate and 
material reasons for a glad Christmas. 

Nor are reasons of other sorts lacking. It 
is hardly worth saying that we are at peace 
with all the world, for any conceivable breach 
af peace with us is so remote and unreal that 
it would hardly have place even in a formal 
inventory of our fears and dangers. Diplo- 
matic differences are arising and will arise, 
chiefly about our tariff schedules and our 
restriction of Asiatic immigration; but these 
demand for their settlement no sterner qualities 
than skill and fair dealing. 

Internal problems of government and serious 
questions of politics and of policies do confront 
us. Important tasks in public and commercial 
morals press on us, too. Great frauds by 
importers and custom-house officers, the organ- 
ized degradation of women in our large cities, 
waste in public money — the ever-mounting 
budgets of cities and states of the nation — 
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remind us that there is no substitute for the 
sterner civic virtues. There is, in fact, a 
basis of hope in our discovery and knowledge of 
these evils. Mere knowledge of them will 
not remove them, but they would never be 
dealt with so long as we should remain indif- 
ferent. 

He is not a wise man who should slur the 
immoralities and dangers that prosperity 
permits and perhaps encourages; for the 
character of the American people is put to 
a new and somewhat harder test every step 
that we take in national progress. 

We have, then, much to be grateful for — 
verv much indeed — many things to be proud 
of, and some to be ashamed of. 

The best mood in which to welcome Christ- 
mas and to profit by the infinite good fortune 
that it brings to us and to our country, is a 
mood of thankfulness tempered with a resolute 
regard for the Sturdy virtues of simpler times 
— thrift, vigorous honesty, home-making mor- 
ality, and conscientious attention to public 
duties. 

This -year will be a memorable year in 
history for two reasons if for no others. It is 
the year of the discovery of the North Pole. 
Commander Peary’s name is likely to be 
familiar to a great number of people a longer 
period in the future than any man now living. 

If this distinction be disputed at all it will 
be disputed probably by the Messrs. Wright, 
whose names will be associated with the making 
of human flight successful. Any man of 
imagination gets a certain thrill from merely 
living at so interesting a time. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 
BRITISH CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, WHO IS THE LEADER IN THE STRUGGLE 
OVER THE BUDGET THAT THREATENS A SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 


[See “The March of Events,” page 12317) 
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DR. CHARLES W. STILES 


WHOSE DISCOVERY OF THE HOOKWORM IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
OPENED THE WAY FOR A NEW ERA OF HEALTH THERE 
[See ‘The March of Fvents,” page 12316] 











Courtesy of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
DR. GEORGE WASHBURN, OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
AN AMERICAN EDUCATOR WHO HAS ROUNDED OUT HALF A CEN- 
TURY OF NOTABLE WORK IN ROBERT COLLEGE, ON THE BOSPHORUS 
[See The March of Fue 
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THE LATE PRINCE ITO 
JAPAN’S LEADING STATESMAN, WHO WAS ASSASSINATED BY A KOREAN 




















BARON SHIBUSAWA 


THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL LEADER OF JAPAN, THE HEAD OF THE COMMISSION 
OF COMMERCIAL MEN WHO HAVE BEEN VISITING THE UNITED STATES FOR THREE MONTHS 
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MR. WM. LOEB, JR., COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


WHO IS VIGOROUSLY PROSECUTING CERTAIN IMPORTERS AND CUSTOMS OFFI- 
CIALS WHO HAVE BEEN SYSTEMATICALLY DEFRAUDING THE GOVERNMENT 

















A SUPERIORITY OF THE BENET-MERCIE OVER THE MAXIM 
FIVE MULES ARE ALLOTTED TO EACH MAXIM; THIS MULE CARRIES TWO BENET-MERCIE 
AUTOMATICS, TWO EXTRA BARRELS, AND 1,200 ROUNDS OF AMMUNITION. AN INFANTRY- 
MAN CARRIED THE GUN AND 300 ROUNDS OF AMMUNITION OVER A DISTANCE OF FIVE MILES 



























AN OFFICER FIRING THE BENET-MERCIE GUN 


IT CAN SHOOT 400 TIMES A MINUTE, AND IS A WEAPON FOR INFANTRY AND CAVALRY, SINCE IT WEIGHS 
ONLY 22 POUNDS. THE NEW AUTOMATIC GUN IS FIRED FROM THE GROUND, HAVING SUPPORTS BARELY 
LONG ENOUGH TO HOLD IT AT A CONVENIENT HEIGHT. THE GUNNER TAKES A RECLINING POSITION 


[See The March of Events,” page 12314) 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF AMERICAN SEA-GOING SUBMARINE 


THE U.S. S&. “NARWHAL,”’ WHICH CAN GO I50 MILES UNDER WATER AT A SPEED OF II KNOTS 
AN HOUR, AND MUCH FARTHER ON THE SURFACE WITH A MAXIMUM SPEED OF I4 KNOTS 
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THE FASTEST AMERICAN TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER 


THE U. S. S. “REID”? MAKING 343 KNOTS ON ITS TRIAL TRIP. IT IS 
FITTED WITH FIVE TURBINES WHICH DRIVE THREE PROPELLERS 























MR. MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


” 


WHOSE NEW BOOK, “THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION, 


IS ONE OF THE LEADING NOVELS OF THE YEAR 








MR. N. O. NELSON, OF ST. LOUIS 


AN ADVOCATE OF THE PROFIT-SHARING SYSTEM WHOSE BUS 
HAS GROWN UNDER HIS PLAN TO A VOLUME OF $3,000,000 A YEAR 
[See “My Business Life,” page 12387) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN OF ACTION 

HE President has come to be the only 

representative of the whole people in the 
Government, and this is Mr. Taft’s conception 
of the office. It is in the light of this concep- 
tion that his long journey is to be understood. 
The months that a less conscientious man 
might have regarded as vacation months, he 
took to meet the people to explain to them the 
policies that he wishes to carry out —in 
general, to take them into his confidence and 
to ask their codperation. And that task he 
has done with frankness. His Message to 
Congress can hardly contain a surprise — 
certainly no surprise about any domestic 
policy. He has in effect read his Message 
to the people beforehand. He has done even 
more than that — he has outlined his Adminis- 
tration as far as he can foresee it. Judged in 
this way, the journey has been a pleasant and 
noteworthy success. 

His characteristic and conscientious wish to 
tell the people of different parts of the country 
frankly, face-to-face, wherein he differed from 
them about the several items of his large 
programme brought home to every community 
the principle that every section of the country 
and every faction of his party should be 
willing to sacrifice something for the sake of 
a general unity of action. That is to say, 
those who wish further reductions of duties 
should be content with present reductions in 
order to obtain better regulation of corpora- 
tions; and those who object to Mr. Aldrich’s 
leadership in the Senate should put up with it 
in order to obtain more money for reclamation, 
for waterway improvement, and for other plans 
that can be carried out only by united party 
action. 

This is the President’s working plan; and 
he starts about the large constructive tasks of 
his Administration with the hope and expecta- 
tion that his party will work together for them. 
Like other plans, it is good if it succeed. 
The danger of it is that what is meant to 
please all factions may hold none. Successful 
popular government is built upon compromises. 
That principle is as sound as it is necessary. 
The only practical question is, in making 
compromises, who shall surrender most? 


II 


If Mr. Taft fail by following this principle, 
the failure will be his party’s rather than his 
The misunderstandings that he has thus 


own. 


NOTES MADE ON THE JOURNEY WITH MR. TAFT 
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far suffered have been by men who regard his 
party as less responsible to the people than he 
regards it. His view is that if the people 
and the states send Republicans to the Senate 
and to the House, when they send him to the 
White House, it is his duty to work with them. 
If they are bad men, it is the people’s and the 
party’s fault, not his. At any rate, he must 
work with them if he accomplish any large 
volume of results. 

It is a good plan if Mr. Taft succeed in 
inducing or in forcing the party to do what he 
and it are pledged to do. But if one faction 
drive any other important faction into revolt — 
what then ? 


NOTES MADE ON THE JOURNEY WITH MR. TAFT 


EANING on tthe railing of Glacier 
Point, 3,200 feet above the Yosemite 
Valley and 3,500 miles from the seat of gov- 
ernment, President Taft was very happy. He 
had then been traveling twenty-four days, 
and had crossed thirteen states, leaving in 
most of them something for the people to 
think about. 

In his speeches from Boston to Seattle, he 
had told what the Administration hopes to do 
and had defended the making of the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff bill. 

Mr. Taft, on this trip, has laid before the 
people in carefully prepared speeches, which 
he read, the Message that he will send to 
Congress. He purposely refrained from read- 
ing the newspapers, and he did not try to feel 
the pulse of the public. The only impression 
of popular feeling that reached him during his 
journey was along the lines of parade and at 
the public addresses; and because of his win- 
ning personality that was most pleasant. 

He was happy, and refused to worry — if 
he ever worries. When he gets home he be- 
lieves that the whole people will have thought 
over carefully what he said and he will get at 
the White House a well-digested consensus of 
public opinion. That is why he has not read 
the papers nor allowed politicians to talk 
politics to him. He doesn’t want the first, 
but the second thought. 


II 


The only two policies announced by the 
President in his speeches that were popular 
in the localities in which they were announced 
were the ship-subsidy plan and the statement 
that he will carry out the Roosevelt policies. 
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His declaration for a ship subsidy, made on the 
Pacific Coast, met with approval there, and 
the promise to follow in Roosevelt’s footsteps 
has been popular everywhere. 

But Boston was not enthusiastic about a 
Central Bank; Chicago did not enthuse over 
a labor speech, while it expected something 
about the tariff; and Milwaukee was not 
excited by a discussion of postal savings- 
banks. That city, too, was waiting for an 
explanation of his signing the tariff bill, and all 
Wisconsin is in a fight between the regular 
Republicans, or ‘“‘standpatters,” and _ the 
“Insurgents” — “Republicans with excep- 
tions,” as the President described them. 

When he was at Winona, Minn., the home 
of Representative Tawney, he delivered his 
explanation of the Tariff Act; and, assuming 
the defensive, he said that he had signed 
the bill to insure party solidarity; then the 
Progressive Republicans of the Middle West 
began to drive in the wedge that they expect 
to split the party. 

Then, in Des Moines, the home of Governor 
Cummins, President Taft spoke of his plan 
of railroad rate regulation, which is not nearly 
so radical as that proposed by Senator Cum- 
mins and agreed to by a large part of Iowa; 
and in Denver he put the income-tax aside 
as a last resort when the country is im extremis, 
while Colorado, regardless of party, wants an 
income-tax. Thus he purposely chose sub- 
jects on which he knew that the localities 
where he was speaking did not agree with him, 
and he left his ideas for reflection and dis- 
cussion. He refused to hear what the people 
think of his utterances until he returned to 
Washington. 


III 


The President’s winning personality (and 
prosperity) made the 13,000-mile journey a 
great success, so far as it may be judged from 
a car-window and from talks with men 
snatched as one snatches a sandwich at a rail- 
road lunch-counter. Any one traveling with the 
President is in one atmosphere all the time, 
and he cannot stop to hear what is said after 
the Presidential party has departed. But the 
welcome by the people that began with polite 
receptions grew, after the Middle West was 
passed, to enthusiasm. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Taft gained in popularity by the 
trip, and that his popularity will last as long 
as the crops are good. The people, par- 
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ticularly of the West, have ceased to blame the 
weather, as they once did, for all misfortunes. 
If something dire happens to the grain and 
fruit crops in the next three years, the tariff 
will be blamed, and Mr. Taft will be “the 
goat.” 

In the meantime, the charming personality 
of the President has had the same effect on the 
crowds that it has on individuals who meet 
him. He himself said in one of his speeches: 
“T think that personal touch with the people 
by those whom you honor by delegating 
authority to them temporarily is a good 
thing all around so that you may know, 
when I make my mistakes and they are 
represented to you with a great deal of 
emphasis, that I am still a poor mortal, 
praying for assistance and hoping that you 
will forgive human error.’”’ This was said 
(on several occasions) with such frankness 
and with so “human” a smile that the audi- 
ence of diversified political opinions rose to 
the sentiment as one man. 


IV 


Personality and prosperity have won. Not 
in a quarter of a century have there been such 
crops as this year. Automobiles are as plenti- 
ful in proportion to population on the prairies 
of Kansas as on Broadway. The state of 
Washington has a greater proportion of motor 
cars to population than Brookline, Mass., 
which is said to be the richest city or suburb 
in the world. Who, then, cares about the 
tariff ? 

Only the Middle West. And the test of its 
sentiment is to come at next year’s election 
of Congressmen. ‘The progressive, or “insur- 
gent” Republicans in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas will put up separate tickets, 
if they are not strong enough to nominate men 
of their liking in the regular conventions. If 
they are thus defeated at the polls, the Pro- 
gressives declare that they will vote for a 
Democratic Presidential candidate in 1912. 
Every one of the insurgents is earnest in that 
purpose now, but they come of a stock that 
has voted the Republican ticket for three gen- 
erations. In most of these states the name 
“Democrat”’ still suggests ‘‘rebel,’’ and those 
who have lived among the people of the Middle 
West have little expectation that the present 
bitterness over the tariff bill can move even an 
“insurgent” Republican to vote the Demo- 
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cratic ticket — especially if the crops are 
good in the meantime. 


V 


Mr. Taft developed his talent for preaching. 
In the campaign before his election, nothing 
so irritated him as the attack on him because 
he is a Unitarian. It angered him that his 
religious belief should be made campaign mate- 
rial; and, since he became President, he has 
made it a point at every opportune occasion 
to express his belief in the brotherhood of man 
as the best possible religion. In one of his 
speeches he summed up his ideas on this sub- 
ject, saying: 

“There was a time in religious history when 
the man who was in control and had his own 
theological theory to work out, worked it out by 
breaking every one into believing it or else cutting 
off the head or burning the body of the gentleman 
who didn’t agree with him. One church and 
then another, as it got the chance, took that 
method of introducing religion into the mind and 
soul and body of the person thus offered up; but 
after a time there crept into the beliefs and articles 
of all religions the idea that the way to have 
religion prosper was to be gentle with views that 
were contrary to the creed of any particular 
religion. That method introduced a broad toler- 
ance of all creeds, and let religion speak for itself, 
gently, with a message of good-will to humanity.” 

Politically, the trip disclosed the fact that 
Mr. Taft is a Federalist, rivaling Hamilton 
and out-Roosevelting Roosevelt. The cen- 
tral bank plan was an indication of this; but, 
when the President made his Seattle speech, 
saying that Alaska should become a colony 
governed by a Commission, the effect of his 
training in the Philippines and in handling 
Cuban and Panama affairs was startlingly 
apparent. 


THE WATER-POWERS — ACTION NOW OR 
TROUBLE LATER 


ONCERNING the  much-talked-about 
monopoly of water-power, two things are 
certain: Congress must take quick action to 
protect the falls on public lands and in navi- 
gable streams from monopoly; and the states 
must adopt laws and regulations that protect 
the people, within proper limits, from the 
monopoly of what is fast coming to be a 
necessity. 
For the industrial growth of the people in 
many regions depends upon the development 
of water-power and its use at reasonable 
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prices. If it be developed without regulation, 
the industries dependent upon it will be at 
the mercy of power companies which will be 
able to make or to break whom they choose. 

If the water-power be developed under 
wise regulation, the power companies will do 
an inestimable service to the communities 
which they serve and yet be prohibited from 
hindering the normal development of industries. 

But if too repressive legislation and regula- 
tion be imposed on private enterprise, the 
power will not be developed. These are the 
fundamental propositions underlying the 
subject. 

As regards the public lands it is necessary 
for Congress to act quickly. Else action will 
be too late to save these powers for the public 
good. Under the last Administration, Secre- 
tary Garfield withdrew from public entry a 
vast deal of land which included many valuable 
power sites, because, under the law, as it 
now is, these water-powers can pass into 
private ownership without regulation and in 
perpetuity and in no other way. The law is 
defective. It was made before the value of 
these powers was known. The Government 
can do nothing but hold them or give them 
away without power ever hereafter to impose 
any regulation whatever. 

These water-powers ought neither to be 
given away nor withheld from development. 
Neither the law nor the needs of the country 
will allow them to be held inactive much 
longer by Executive withdrawal, and President 
Taft intimated at Spokane that he will not 
hold them after this Congress adjourns. 
The question, therefore, must be decided now 
—by this Congress. If the present law be 
allowed to stand, the valuable power sites of 
the public domain will pass for nothing, and 
without regulation, into the hands of the 
exploiting companies; and the public must take 
its chances of their enlightened management 
or oppression, with no redress. 

It is not hard to see what the result will be 
if these sites be given away without restriction. 
Some power companies will charge excessive 
rates. This conduct will provoke unjust restric- 
tions at last, and we shall have a period of dis- 
couraging and perhaps confiscating legislation, 
as we had with regard to the railroads. 


II 


The responsibility for the proper use of the 
water-power of the public domain and on 
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navigable rivers elsewhere rests with Congress. 
The responsibility for the proper use of other 
water-power sites rests with the states. 
By regulative laws or by the granting of 
limited franchises they can maintain the 
industrial freedom of these people and prevent 
monopolies of this power. There is no such 
definite situation that calls for state action as 
the situation with regard to the public lands 
calls for Congressional action. Yet the funda- 
mental facts are the same. However slow 
or fast the inevitable movement toward a 
monopoly of this power is proceeding, if not 
forbidden by local laws it will come in time. 
Wisconsin has adopted a plan that seems to 
conserve and to compel a wise and fair use 
of water-powers with not only a good return 
to private capital but with many definite 
advantages to its owners. 


MR. CRANE’S DISMISSAL 


R. CHARLES R. CRANE, who was on 
his way as our Minister to China, was 
recalled on the eve of his departure from San 
Francisco; and, after a conference with Secre- 
tary Knox at Washington, his resignation was 
accepted — without a satisfying explanation to 
the public. The impression was permitted to 
be made that Mr. Crane had talked too freely, 
especially about China’s backwardness, and 
perhaps in sympathy with China about the Jap- 
anese-Chinese treaties. But his rude dismissal 
did far more to emphasize such delicacy as 
may be in the diplomatic situation in Asia 
than any utterance that he had made could 
have emphasized it. To the public the incident 
suggested — whether with warrant or without 
warrant — uncodrdinated Cabinet action and 
possible indecision about our future policy in 
Asia. It is unfortunate if the necessities of 
diplomatic secrecy require such complete 
silence under such circumstances. Mr. 
Crane’s appointment seemed a singularly fit 
one. His humiliation would have been less 
if the Government had been more frank and 
less rude in dealing with him; and the State 
Department, too, and its policy and methods 
would have been better understood. 


PROPPING THE OPEN DOOR 


ger probable explanation of the abrupt 
treatment of Mr. Crane by the State 
Department may be indecision about the 
course to pursue in Asiatic diplomacy. 
These are some of the main facts. 


When the 
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Japanese-Russian war was in progress, our 
Government insisted on the integrity of China 
because if one predatory European nation 
enlarged its “influence” or territory there, 
others would; and the status that was agreed to 
at the time of the Boxer troubles would be 
disturbed. In a word, China would be 
plundered and divided. This is the first 
important fact. Following from that is our 
contention for the open door to trade, so that 
we may have the same chance that other 
nations have. 

On the other side are these facts. Japan 
won Korea, and has absorbed it, and is making 
it Japanese. It is the natural and necessary 
field for the overflow of Japanese enterprise 
and population. The difficulty and even the 
danger of the process is shown by the assassi- 
nation of Prince Ito by a Korean. That is 
regarded by the more spirited part of Korean 
opinion as a patriotic deed. It was a political 
murder of the sort that the European world is 
very familiar with. 

If Korea is necessary for Japan’s expansion 
so also— less immediately but none the less 
surely —is Manchuria. Sooner or later Japan 
will have Manchuria by the forces of expan- 
sion — unless it be forcibly hindered. But, if 
Japan acquire virtual control in Manchuria, 
the integrity of China is gone and Asiatic 
chaos may begin. 

Thus our Government has stood and stands 
for China’s integrity. Yet Japan is drifting 
or developing (call it by what name you will) 
toward the control of Chinese Manchuria; and 
we are at peace and will remain at peace with 
Japan. Under all these conditions it is obvi- 
ous that we have somewhat delicate diplomatic 
tasks in Asia. 

Mr. Crane understood our “integrity” policy 
and sympathized with it — tooopenly? There 
must be a delicate balancing of forces and in- 
fluences in our dealings with these two Asiatic 
peoples. And it may be that precisely what we 
wish to do is not as clear as sunlight. 

It is this difficult situation that gives peculiar 
importance to our diplomatic relations with 
China and Japan. We insisted on the open 
door. All the principal Powers are pledged 
to it. But it was our doctrine to begin with. 
On the other hand, Japan is the one pro- 
gressive, civilizing, developing Asiatic Power. 
The Manchurian opportunity was won by 
war. Its development by them follows nat- 
urally. 
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The problem is—and it is a world-wide 
problem in which we are especially interested 
— that the Powers shall not unduly hamper the 
Japanese nor irritate them, but shall see that 
Japan does not violate the integrity of China 
nor close the door to trade by other nations 
— this, or abandon the effort to preserve 
Chinese integrity. 


THE ENFEEBLED SUPREME COURT 


HE death of Justice Peckham and the 
long illness of Justice Moody have 
called attention afresh to the enfeebled condi- 
tion of the Supreme Court. An_ unusual 
number of its members are past the age of 
permitted retirement. It has almost always 
been true that some of the Justices have been 
more or less weakened by age; and it is and 
ought to be a body of venerable men. But 
it has not often happened, if it ever before 
happened, that the Court was capable of such 
little work as it is now able to do. That the 
Justices should serve as long as they please is, 
perhaps, the best principle; but this principle 
is open to the practical objection that the condi- 
tion of the Court now presents. The most 
venerable members of the Court are incapable 
of sustained labor; the calendar is crowded; 
important causes press; and the public welfare 
inevitably suffers. 

It is probable that, by retirements and 
deaths, President Taft will have an unusual 
number of appointments to make — enough, 
perhaps, to change fundamentally the personnel 
and the working capacity of the Court; and 
this is a Presidential duty for which Mr. Taft 
seems especially fitted by his own experience 
and temperament and by his primary studies 
and interests. 


DR. COOK’S DIFFICULT POSITION 


OMMANDER PEARY and members of 
his party examined the two Esquimaux 
youth who, Dr. Cook says, went with him to 
the North Pole; and they each traced a map 
of the journey that they said Dr. Cook took, 
and declared that his “farthest north” was 
hundreds of miles from the Pole. This tes- 
timony is not conclusive, but it is serious. 

Mr. George Kennan has made a calculation 
to show that the food supply which Dr. Cook 
says that he took on his last “dash” could not 
have kept the men and dogs alive during the 
time that Dr. Cook reports that the journey 
required. Commander Peary and his men, 
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too, have said that Dr. Cook could not possibly 
have made such a journey with the sled that he 
used. This testimony is not conclusive, but it 
is serious. 

The two guides who went with Dr. Cook 
when he climbed Mt. McKinley say that he 
did not reach the summit; and the townsmen 
and neighbors of these men in Montana have 
expressed confidence in them. This testi- 
mony is not conclusive, but it is serious. 

While doubt of Dr. Cook’s statements was 
thus receiving fortification, he was lecturing 
to large audiences and postponing sending his 
data either to the faculty at Copenhagen or to 
any group of scientific men in our own country. 
His apparent indifference to the ever-growing 
adverse opinion strengthens this adverse opin- 
ion. While it is impossible to prove that he 
(as it would be impossible to prove that any 
other Arctic traveler) did not go to the North 
Pole, the situation into which he has allowed 
himself to drift is such that he must now very 
conclusively demonstrate that he did go. Else 
the doubt will become stronger and settle into 
a definite conviction against him. 


AFTER MR. HARRIMAN 


HE place occupied by Mr. Harriman in 
the old Harriman system of railroads 
has been filled by the apointment of Judge 
Lovett to be chairman, and by three new vice- 
presidents. Nominally the dead magnate’s 
position is filled; really it is vacant. In most 
of the other railroads in which the hand of 
the Harriman dynasty was powerful, men have 
been chosen who are in line with the policies 
that Mr. Harriman worked out. There are 
two striking exceptions. On the New York 
Central board his place is filled by Mr. Marvin 
Hughitt, a Vanderbilt-Morgan man. On 
the Gould lines, the young sons of Mr. George 
Gould have succeeded Mr. Harriman. 

The Harriman estate is to be managed, it 
is reported, by Mrs. Harriman, who has taken 
an office on Fifth Avenue, New York. At 
her command, of course, are the wisdom of 
the bankers and the skill of the lawyers who 
well served her husband in his day. 

But these are details. In fact, the compact 
influence of the Harriman dynasty is already 
dissipated. The hegemony of the Union 
Pacific died with its creator. There is not 
to-day, nor will there be to-morrow, another 
railroad autocrat. Every one of the half-dozen 
men who might measure up to the Harriman 
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standard fears to try it; for the life of Mr. 
Harriman was cut short by overwork. He 
conquered his world. How completely he 
ruled it only those knew who, for the past 
three years, controlled and operated railroads 
that were nominally or really independent, but 
were bound, nevertheless, to the wheel of 
things, and that wheel had cogs that touched 
the Union Pacific. Every man in this circle 
knows that this vast machine killed Mr. 
Harriman. 

Now the hands of the Gould family tighten 
about the many railroads that they had almost 
lost, and that were saved to them by the 
intervention of Mr. Harriman. The Vander- 
bilt family is again dominant in the New York 
Central. The daring of Mr Hawley, so 
long held in check by the fear of a great shadow, 
drives him on in a campaign of railroad 
conquest. The Northern lines are breaking 
into Oregon. It is rumored that the North- 
western is moving on San Francisco, the very 
heart of the Harriman power. 

For five minutes, on the day of Mr. Harri- 
man’s funeral, the wheels stood still on the 
Harriman roads. Then they moved again. 
An hour later, most of the trains were running 
on schedule. A similar thing is happening 
with the whole system. 


HINTS OF GOOD INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 


R. YOAKUM, of the Rock Island Rail- 
road system, so often talks sound 
economic sense in the language of the people 
that it is pardonable to quote often from his 
speeches to Texan farmers. In a recent 
address at the State Fair at Dallas, he offered 
to set an agent of his railroads at work in every 
state through which they run to make definite 
plans whereby the railroad and the farmers 
may work together at practical and mutually 
helpful tasks, provided the farmers’ organiza- 
tions would actively codperate with him. And 
he presented an interesting calculation to show 
that if by working together they could save 
or add a cent a pound to the price that the 
Texan farmers receive for their cotton, this 
added cent would bring fifteen million more 
dollars a year as the farmers’ profit. 

Mr. Yoakum’s talent for industrial leader- 
ship was indicated also by such a definite 
suggestion as this: 

“In the Ozark regions of Arkansas, adapted to 
both agriculture and horticulture, for three miles 
on either side of the railroad the land in cultiva- 
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tion is very profitable. The products of equally 
as good land farther away from the railroad are 
often lost to the producer during wet weather, on 
account of poor roads. In this three-mile zone 
there are 38,000 acres under intensified cultivation, 
producing $1,000,000 profit to the farmers. Good 
public roads extending out for ten miles would 
bring into cultivation an additional 125,000 acres, 
producing $3,500,000 profit per annum, at the 
same time trebling the value of the land.” 


THE UNITED STATES BANK AGAIN 


HE financial and economic advantages 
of a Central Bank, analagous (with 
modifications) to the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France, are plainly set forth in 
this number of THE WorRLD’s Work by Mr. 
Robert L. McCabe. His reasons, from a 
financial point-of-view, are sound; and he 
presents them compactly and clearly. 

But they are not accepted by a large part 
of the country, nor even by all students of 
financial subjects. The gravest objection set 
against these reasons in favor of such a bank 
is the objection to such a concentration of 
financial power as it might cause. This is 
the historic objection which goes back to 
Jackson’s time. 

The theory of the Central Bank is correct; 
and its practice, in Great Britain, in Germany, 
and in France, is excellent. If the people were 
sure of a parallel institution, free from the 
misuse of financial power, of manipulated 
finance, and of stock-jobbing by banking 
magnates and institutions, they would approve 
it. The governors of the great central banks 
of Europe make their rates of discount with 
their eyes upon the commerce of the country 
and the world. Stock speculation is at most 
incidental in their counsels. Could we manage 
such an institution in a similar way? Or 
have our banking morals been vitiated by the 
morals of great banks whose managers listen 
to the stock ticker? Could a board of govern- 
ors be chosen for a Central Bank that would 
turn its back upon the prayers of the most 
powerful banks in the country which might 
wield the power of panic and disaster if their 
behests be refused? This fear may or may 
not be justified. But it is widespread and 
deep. 

The Bank of France, generally conceded 
to be the most powerful and best organized 
of central banks, is ruled by fifteen regents 
and three inspectors. Five regents must 
be elected from the business shareholders. 























Three more must be chosen from the dis- 
bursing agents. But at the annual meeting 
only the two hundred largest stockholders 
have the right to vote. At present no one has 
a vote unless he owns stock worth more than 
$100,000. Apply that rule to an American 
central bank and it might become a Wall 
Street bank forthwith— under our present 
financial leadership and methods. 

Nor is the movement for such a bank in our 
country made more popular by its champions. 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, is its 
chief political spokesman; and the most ener- 
getic advocates of it in private financial life 
are in Wall Street. These facts do not touch 
the soundness of the theory. But they do 
affect its popularity. It may or may not be 
true that the plan will have to wait till it comes 
more directly from the people and with their 
endorsement. The line of debate will presently 
be sharply drawn in Congress. 


COMFORT IN OLD AGE BY GOVERNMENT HELP 


OUR attention is directed to the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act (1908), under which 
provision may be made by or for every man, 
woman, or child domiciled in Canada, against 
want and poverty and for that happiness which 
comes with the removal of the haunting fear of 
destitution in old age.” 

This is the preamble to a little pamphlet 
issued by the Minister in charge of Canadian 
Government Annuities, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. The scheme is based on the most 
human of foundations, the fear of poverty. It 
is undertaken by the Canadian Government, 
which codperates with the existing machinery 
of savings, such as the postal savings-banks. 
It takes the place of industrial insurance in the 
Massachusetts savings banks, and of old- 
age pensions in some European countries. 

The Government advises men to look over 
their incomes, to figure out what they can save 
as an insurance against old age, and imme- 
diately to open an account with the Govern- 
ment. Money may be deposited in the nearest 
post-office, savings-bank or money-order office, 
or it may be remitted direct to Ottawa. It is 
compounded at 4 per cent.; and when the time 
comes that is chosen for the beginning of an 
annuity, the size of the payments by the 
Government will be calculated upon the total 
volume of the savings. 

The payments may be in lump sums, or in 
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driblets as small as twenty-five cents a week. 
The annuity provided may not be less than 
$50 a year nor more than $600. The fund is 
inalienable, and cannot be seized for debt 
or forfeited in any way. If a man cease 
payments, what he has paid in will be put to 
his credit to buy an annuity to the amount that 
his total permits, or, if not enough to provide 
$50 a year, they will be returned with interest 
at 3 per cent. In case of death, the fund is 
an aid to his heirs. There are no lapses, 
penalties, or dues of any sort other than the 
deposits. 

The plan seems simplicity itself. It is the 
savings-bank, the insurance company, the 
building-and-loan society, and the Government 
bond rolled into one, in a shape adapted to 
the smallest of depositors. 

The pamphlet of explanation shows that 
the Canadian Government is taking warning 
from the experience of the Mother Country: 

“Much of the extreme poverty and destitution 
in Great Britain, which has been shown by the 
recent Pension Act to exist, would have been 
impossible had there been a general adoption of 
a scheme like the Canadian scheme in England 
half a century ago. The men and women who 
are now on the ‘pauperizing pension roll’ could 
have preserved their self-respect and independence, 
and the enormous annual drain on the public 
treasury, which amounts to nearly $50,000,000, 
would probably have been avoided. If Canada 
is not ultimately to face the same conditions as 
exist in England and many other European 
countries, the people of small income must make 
definite provision for their old age. Let every 
man, woman and child, therefore, remember that 
a payment of a few cents a week will provide with 
absolute certainty for an eventide of comfort and 
happiness. Experience proves, however, that 
they will not lay aside that ‘something’ for the 
‘rainy day’ unless an obligation to do so is created.” 


A GOOD RESULT OF THE CORPORATION TAX 


HE legal advisers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Implements and 
Vehicles at a recent meeting in Chicago advised 
these manufacturers to consider the advisa- 
bility of surrendering their corporate charters 
and making co-partnerships instead. This 
suggestion was made because of the Federal 
tax on corporations’ income particularly, and 
of the ever-increasing state and national super- 
vision in general. Other manufacturing com- 
panies are considering similar action. 
There are many concerns that ought never 
to have become corporations but ought to 
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have remained partnerships. The corporate 
form was in many cases taken only to escape 
the personal liability for debts that inheres 
in partnerships; and, in cases wherein this is 
the only reason, or the compelling reason, it 
would make for more careful management 
and for better business morals if partnerships 
still existed. The corporation tax may in this 
unexpected way exert an excellent influence. 


A NEW ARGUMENT FOR PERMANENT PEACE 


HE invention of a new rapid-firing gun — 
not a piece of artillery but a weapon for 
infantry and cavalry—has increased the 
killing power of a soldier from twenty to one 
hundred times, according to circumstances. 
It may, therefore, be regarded as the most 
notable peace-making event of the year, 
because it multiplies the destructiveness of 
warfare. 

Though it has become a part of the equip- 
ment of the United States army and will be 
manufactured in the Government’s arsenal 
at Springfield, Mass., no nation will have a 
monopoly of the invention; and, therefore, no 
over-confident army will be tempted into 
arrogance because of its possession. 

The new invention, known as the Benet- 
Mercie gun, will probably displace the Maxim, 
which has hitherto been thought to have 
reached the possibilities of rapid-firing. But 
the Maxim (with its tripod) weighs one hundred 
and sixty pounds, and five mules are usually 
required to carry each gun and its equipment. 
It is therefore considered as artillery, for it 
cannot be kept in the van of an infantry 
charge, nor can it keep pace with cavalry. 

The Benet-Mercie weighs only twenty-two 
pounds, and in the Government tests an 
infantryman carried the gun and three hundred 
rounds of ammunition for five miles. In 
skirmishing, its efficiency was shown to be 
about equivalent to that of twenty men armed 
with rifles. Under more favorable conditions, 
it is said to have as great efficiency as an 
infantry company of from seventy-five to one 
hundred men. 

In cavalry use, its advantages are even 
greater. It is so constructed that its stock, 
weighing ten pounds, can be hung on one 
side of the saddle, while the barrel, weighing 
twelve pounds, can be hung on the other side. 
The two parts can be adjusted for action in 
about twenty seconds, and their weight is not 
sufficient to retard the movements of cavalry. 
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During the government tests it was found 
that one mule could easily carry two guns, two 
extra barrels, and twelve hundred rounds of 
ammunition. 

The Maxim is also at another disadvantage: 
its barrel is cooled by means of a water jacket. 
So great is the heat generated by rapid firing 
that the jacket is necessarily refilled after the 
first 750 shots, and therefore twelve pints of 
water are used for each 1,000 shots. This 
means not only the necessity of carrying a 
heavy weight of water, but also the generation 
of a cloud of steam which reveals to the enemy 
the location of the machine-gun. 

The Benet-Mercie gun is air-cooled. The 
outside of the barrel is grooved to expose a 
greater surface to the air, and at the lower part 
of the barrel is a series of radiation coils, 
similar to those used in the air-cooling device 
of an automobile engine. This radiation is 
sufficient to keep the barrel cool if not more 
than one hundred shots are fired per minute; 
and it is claimed that the barrel will not become 
overheated at two hundred shots per minute 
until about five minutes have passed. In case 
overheating should take place, an extra barrel 
(which is carried as part of the equipment) may 
be adjusted. This change took forty seconds 
during one army trial, but it is claimed that 
the time can be materially reduced. The air- 
cooling mechanism does away with the neces- 
sity of carrying water. 

The new automatic gun is fired from the 
ground, having supports barely long enough 
to hold it at a convenient height. The gunner 
takes a reclining position. This method of 
firing is adequate for distances up to approxi- 
mately a mile, and it is within this radius that 
the gun will probably find its chief efficiency. 
It will shoot about two miles, but for the 
greater distances the army may find it desirable 
to provide a light tripod. Captain J. H. 
Parker, who commands a provisional machine- 
gun company in the United States army, gives 
it as his opinion that the Benet-Mercie has 
the most perfect mechanism of all rapid-firing 
guns yet invented. The Government tests 
show that it will produce a hail of four hundred 
or five hundred shots per minute. This is even 
more than a gunner can usually employ with 
good effect. The gun continues firing as long 
as pressure upon the trigger is continued, and 
stops at once when the trigger is released. Its 
period of continuous action is, in the judgment 
of army officers, limited to less than five 
























minutes. Within that period any human tar- 
get will either have been disposed of or will 
have retired. 

Its automatic action is secured by the use 
of gases generated in firing. At each shot, gas 
is forced from the barrel into a small chamber 
just beneath, and the pressure of the gas fires 
the fresh cartridges. Because of the utiliza- 
tion of this energy, which is usually expended 
in the recoil, the ‘‘kick”’ of the new automatic 
is materially less than that of the army rifle. 

The cartridges are of thirty calibre, and are 
identical with those used in modern rifles. 
For feeding into the gun they are adjusted in 
brass clips, each of which holds thirty cart- 
ridges. Ten of these loaded clips are carried 
in each ammunition case, and in infantry 
service the gunner will carry one case in addi- 
tion to the gun. His assistant will carry two 
cases, or four in emergencies. When the gun 
is in action the assistant supplies fresh clips. 
To adjust a new supply of ammunition after 
thirty shots have been fired requires two or 
three seconds. The Maxim ammunition is 
fed by a belt holding 250 rounds, but govern- 
ment tests show that the Maxim gives more 
trouble through jamming, which is quite largely 
due to the belt feed. 

An effort is now being made to adapt the 
Maxim silencer to the new automatic. Experi- 
ments thus far conducted have resulted in 
quickly overheating the barrel, but the effort 
has not been abandoned. 

This new instrument of death was invented 
by Laurence V. Benet, managing director of 
the Hotchkiss plant in Paris. He is the son 
of a former chief of ordnance of the United 
States army, and a brother of Colonel Benet 
of the United States army. M. Mercie, whose 
name the gun also bears, is superintendent of 
the Hotchkiss plant in Paris. 


HOW DREADNOUGHTS HAVE ALREADY 
BROUGHT WAR 


N THE battleships Delaware and North 
Dakota, which made their trial trips in 
October, we added to our Navy the two most 
powerful vessels of war afloat in the seas of 
the world. But they will not long retain 
their pre-eminence. In the same month two 
magnified Dreadnoughts, the English Neptune 
and the German Ostfriesland — respectively 
the biggest, and the most powerful warship 
under contract were put into the water. 
In the same month still, England launched a 
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19,000-ton cruiser-battleship, and France an 
18,000-ton battleship with a greater weight 
of gun-fire than the Dreadnought. Two new 
super-Dreadnoughis, the Westfalen and the 
Nassau, are ready to join the German fleet of 
six already floating monsters of this type, 
equalling in number and outmatching in power 
the English eight. Another German super- 
Dreadnought, the Siegfried, is in the water; 
still another, the Beowolj, will be there before 
the next issue of this magazine. Four sisters 
will join them next year. Particulars of the 
armors and armaments of these new German 
naval fortresses being preserved as state secrets 
of the most vital moment, no one knows 
whether they will surpass in power the improved 
Dreadnoughts now being secretly completed 
in English yards. 

What we are witnessing is a new form of war- 
fare — the strangest ever seen. Whether or 
not these ships ever fire a shot at one another, 
every one of them has already attacked and 
damaged the nation whose rivalry provoked its 
building. They have spilt no blood, but they 
have exacted tremendous indemnities; they 
have destroyed wealth, and despoiled the tax- 
payers of the enemy. 

Many a battle has cost the loser econom- 
ically less than the loss it incurs in having to 
build a battleship. ‘Twenty such battles could 
have been fought during the latter half of the 
year 190g with no greater cost than that of the 
twenty monstrous ships begun within that 
period. And this strange and cruel contest 
has been waged in mere apprehension of a 
future cause! Furthermore, it has left the par- 
ticipants precisely where they were before, in 
the same relative positions of strength, although 
all the nations involved are really weaker than 
they were at the start. This surely is a very 
strange chapter in modern history. 


PEACE FOR BUSINESS REASONS 


UCH an estimate of warship building — 
and it is a true estimate—takes no 
account of the more dreadful costs of war — 
of widow’s tears, of empty chairs, and cold 
hearthstones. Nor does international politics 
take account of these. Wars are waged in 
modern times for economic gain. Whatever 
specious arguments may be given for them, 
their true cause is generally an economic one. 
Seldom indeed has honor or humanity success- 
fully prompted an armed conflict in which 
there was no prospect of gain. 
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It may well be, then, that the advocates of 
permanent peace may find their chief ground 
for hope in the fact that the cost of war is 
growing greater than any prospects of gain 
from war. It is not the remembrance of 
widow’s tears nor reflection on the wickedness 
of slaying fellow-men that will disarm the 
nations. International combats will cease 
only when they are perceived to be econom- 
ically inadvisable. 

Mr. Edward Ginn, of Boston, was moved 
by recognition of this truth when he devoted 
a million dollars to promote the cause of 
universal peace by uniting the business men 
of the world against armed conflicts. He 
wishes to interest Chambers of Commerce 
and like business organizations in the financial 
burden of war, confident that attention to it 
will beget the conviction that war ‘“‘doesn’t pay.” 


A NEW EMANCIPATION FOR THE SOUTH 


BOUT the value of many well-meant 
efforts in philanthropy there is room 
for doubt — the more room, the more com- 
plex the world becomes. But there can be 
no doubt about the value of the gift by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller of a sum — up to a mil- 
lion dollars, if necessary—to carry on a 
campaign of codperation with the Southern 
people to eradicate the hookworm. This is a 
definite and practicable undertaking that will 
be of incalculable benefit to our country. It 
will rid it of a scourge worse than any war. 
There are—by a conservative estimate 
made by the highest medical authority — two 
million victims of this disease, and the num- 
ber is increasing so fast that in some communi- 
ties all the people will soon become infected 
if it be not checked. The number of deaths, 
especially of children, that are directly or 
indirectly caused by it are unknown and incal- 
culable; for the disease is not understood in 
many rural regions and it prepares the way for 
typhoid fever, malaria, tuberculosis, and pneu- 
monia, and greatly increases both their preva- 
lence and the mortality caused by them. 
The hookworm, which was first explained 
to the lay public in the May number of THE 
Wor Lp’s Work, was discovered in the United 
States by Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles. His 


unceasing and unselfish labor in behalf of 
its victims had made it known to the best- 
informed physicians; but the public had little 
or no knowledge of it till last year, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission 
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began its work. Dr. Stiles went with the 
Commissioners; and his explanation of the 
disease in the Southern States began to arouse 
the people to an understanding of it. 

The present widespread agitation for eradi- 
cating it was then begun; many agencies and 
communities in the infested region are waking 
up to proper action. It must at last be 
stamped out by local sanitary regulations. 
But before local laws can be made and 
enforced in the wide areas of rural life, there 
will be millions of new victims; and there is 
an imperative need of such a campaign as Mr. 
Rockefeller has made possible, to codperate 
with all local forces till the land is cleared of 
the scourge and all the people brought to under- 
stand it and the methods of its prevention. 
If every human being in these states used a 
sanitary privy, there would be no new case of 
the disease; and most of the two million or 
more present victims could be cured by half- 
a-dollar’s worth of epsom salts and thymol. 

Yet it is this disease that has long held back, 
and now holds back, millions of native Ameri- 
cans of English stock from a normal develop- 
ment. It has made them inert, unsuccessful, 
unambitious, inefficient. The South has a 
grave labor problem because so many of its 
people have been too sick to work effectively 
or skilfully. The South has a grave educa- 
tional problem because so many of its people 
have been too sick to care for education or to 
pay for it or to profit by it. The South has a 
problem of delayed moral vigor because so 
many of its people have been too sick to 
develop strength of character. 

This disease has thus caused these millions 
to be underfed, undertrained, undeveloped 
in every way. It has caused them to be mis- 
understood. It has caused them to misunder- 
stand the rest of the world. The hookworm 
can be traced these last fifty years in its 
deadening effect on industry, on politics, on 
character. 

Nor is it only a poor man’s disease. In 
several Southern colleges the students have 
within a few months been examined, and 
about one-third of them were found to be its 
victims. This one-third were behind their 
fellows in sport, in college work, and the very 
fibre of life. 

The extermination of this disease will bring 
more good results than any single event in the 
history of the Southern States, except only the 
abolition of slavery; and it may almost even 


























dispute supremacy in importance with that. 
This is the proper measure of the value of 
Dr. Stiles’s work. 

It was an impressive spectacle — this group 
of men seated at a directors’ table, including 
the very highest medical authorities on this 
subject in the world: Dr. Stiles; Dr. Welch, 
of the Johns Hopkins University and President 
of the American Medical Association; and 
Dr. Flexner, of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, and half-a-dozen of the 
educational leaders of the South, including 
Mr. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in North Carolina, and President of the 
National Educational Association — met to 
accept this fund and to lay plans to use it 
effectively. They will give to the work their 
time and their authority and influence and 
their best judgment without other compensa- 
tion than the highest compensation that men 
can receive for any labor — the satisfaction of 
serving their fellow-men. 


II 


You may calculate the gain that will be 
made by the eradication of this disease in any 
one of several ways. Economically it will be 
the difference between two million persons sick 
and inefficient a drag on all progress — 
and the same persons well and efficient — a 
help to industry; two million whom the com- 
munity has to carry and the same two million 
doing their normal work. There will be a 
corresponding gain in energy of thought and 
of character. 

Nor is this all. With the eradication of the 
hookworm the prevalence of tuberculosis, of 
typhoid, and of other diseases will be very 
greatly diminished. This campaign, there- 
fore, is a campaign directly against all these 
diseases also, and for right living, so as to 
lessen all diseases. Alabama, for instance, 
has now the highest typhoid death-rate of all 
the states. Such a new sanitary order of life 
as will be required to banish the hookworm 
will greatly diminish this scourge also. 

Nor is this all. In most rural parts of the 
United States good sanitation is yet unknown 
in the habits of a large part of the people. 
When the schools, the local government author- 
ities, the churches, and all forces for the build- 
ing up of the people have been organized in 
the South for a general sanitary campaign, the 
value of such work will be brought home to 
the people in other parts of the Union. For 
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there are other diseases than hookworm disease 
that can be prevented by such organization. 
Out of this movement may come a new kind 
of activity for health. 


THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 


HE myth of the stolid Englishman, con- 
ceived as a being proof against the 
assaults of emotion, was wrecked last winter 
in the frenzy of the “invasion” panic. We 
are prepared, therefore, for the display of 
intense feeling, of passion unexampled in the 
politics of England since Corn-Law days, that 
accompanies the discussion of the budget 
of the Asquith Government. This time the 
emotion is not merely nervous. It is very real 
and profound. “This is not a budget, but a 
revolution,” and it may be true that what 
England needs is not a budget but a revolution. 
With one million officially listed paupers, 
with capital going abroad and opportunities of 
employment dwindling at home, with physicians 
pointing to the evidence of physical deteriora- 
tion, with the accepted necessity of hastily 
doubling the burden of national defense, with 
the necessity of finding means to meet in some 
way the triumphant rivalry of Germany and 
of a whole foreign world, sweeping on to a new 
era of industry and commerce — confronted 
with all this, the remarkable group of men 
who find themselves at the head of the British 
Government have dared to plan a social 
revolution. They propose to obliterate the 
picturesque remains of feudalism, to return 
the land to the people, to assert the public 
ownership of natural resources, and to enforce 
the right of every man to work. The budget 
means all this — ultimately. 

The particular aim for the moment is, of 
course, the necessity of raising more revenue. 
The Government proposes to make the rich 
pay it; they are to be taxed and sur-taxed, 
and taxed again; especially must the landlords 
empty their pockets, and the heirs of the dying 
yield up big slices of their newly acquired 
property. ‘‘This,” cry the landlords, “is con- 
fiscation. It is unrighteous; it is monstrous. 
Moreover, it will prove a measure not of ame- 
lioration but of disaster, for, destroying confi- 
dence in the safety of property and removing 
incentives to enterprise, it will paralyze industry 
and increase poverty.” 

“How then,” rejoins the Government, “will 
you get your revenue?” 


The answer is ready. Mr. Chamberlain 
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furnished it in his audacious proposal of five 
years ago and he lives to witness its full accept- 
ance by his party. They call it “tariff reform” 
in England, and it means “protection.” With 
the arguments in favor of “protection” as a 
promoter of industry, we are familiar. To-day 
British workingmen are listening to them. 
The walls of London and Manchester are 
plastered with cartoons depicting full dinner- 
pails and other pictorial arguments of the 
Protectionists. 

A peculiar obstacle, however, to popular 
acceptance of these arguments is the fact that 
any scheme of British “protection” must lay 
a duty on wheat and increase the price of 
bread. ‘Therefore, the Liberals raise the cry: 
“Tax the land of the rich man, not the bread 
of the poor.” 


II 


Nor could the movement be more effectively 
sustained than it is by Mr. David Lloyd- 
George. This successor of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone in the Chancellory of the Exchequer 
would be a Populist if he were an American. 
He rails against privilege; he hates accumu- 
lated wealth; he boasts that he was a poacher; 


he grills landlords and girds at the nobility. 
“A duke,” he says, “costs as much as a 


Dreadnought and is far more dangerous.” 
However, there has been ‘“‘a slump in dukes.” 
Mr. Lloyd-George preaches the doctrine of the 
“unearned increment” in homeliest and plain- 
est language; crowds hang upon his words as 
he promises to spoil the Egyptians and holds 
forth alluring prospects of Governmental insur- 
ance against unemployment, and old age pen- 
sions for all. 

Nothing, shouts this Cabinet Minister who 
looks like an evangelical preacher and talks 
like Ben Tillman, nothing can stop the sweep 
of the social reform upon which the British 
people have entered, and those who think to 
do so will be annihilated by the lightning 
which has not yet begun to play. 


III 


Mr. Lloyd-George’s threat is, of course, 
aimed particularly at the House of Lords, 
and it is even predicted in some quarters that 
that venerable member of the British political 
fabric may fall before the storm. ‘The House 
of Lords probably has the constitutional right to 
throw out the budget now that it has passed the 
Commons, but such an act would probably 
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invite its own destruction. An English insti- 
tution is the last thing on earth to commit 
suicide; but, encouraged by the Bermondsey 
bi-election result, the Lords may pluck up 
courage to refuse approval to the budget, not 
on its merits but under the form of a demand 
that so important a measure be referred to the 
people before enactment. 

The King is understood to be anxious to 
avoid the possibilities that might follow this 
step, and for the first time has betrayed a 
concern over internal affairs of a Government 
administered in his name. 

Whatever the conceivable abolition of the 
House of Lords might mean and lead to — and 
there are not lacking agitated Englishmen who 
affirm that it would threaten the throne itself — 
this would be of formal and but slight actual 
importance compared with the already certain 
fact that the mind of England is set upon 
social revolution, and that the new gospel has 
found its apostles in a responsible Government 
and its upper room in Downing Street. 


HOW ANARCHISTS ARE MADE 


HE summary manner in which Prof. 

Antonio Ferrer was executed in Barce- 
lona shows that the Spanish authorities were 
so eager for his removal that they did not 
stop to consider the measure of the man’s 
influence. 

As a result of the execution, France, Spain, 
Italy, and Latin-America were profoundly 
agitated, and indignation meetings were held 
in England and America as well. The Spanish 
Cabinet has been forced out of office by the 
violence of public sentiment. 

It seems incredible that the leaders of Spain 
should not have foreseen all this. The execu- 
tion of a popular idol, even where guilt is 
self-evident — as in the case of John Brown, of 
Ossawatomie — is always to be feared. Ferrer 
was primarily an educator; he strove for a 
public school system that was opposed to the 
schools conducted by priests and nuns. Had 
he lived in America he would probably have 
been a social-settlement worker, with social- 
istic tendencies. As it was, he was not an 
anarchist of the blatant, violent class, but a 
schoolteacher of a gentle and devoted type. 

All Europe will reap the consequences 
of his hasty taking-off. Thinking men and 
women in the countries where the double 
oppression of monarchy and church is keenly 
felt have been pressed across the boundary- 




















line into Socialism; and many Socialists have 
been turned into open anarchists. 

The position of monarchy and of the church 
in Spain is not to beenvied. The violent anar- 
chists will probably wreak what they consider an 
adequate revenge, soon or late; but the worst 
of it is that the opponents of law and organized 
government have been strengthened by men 
who were supposed to be ministers of justice. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES IN ASIA 


MAN who is ambitious for a life of 
exceptional usefulness may find a 
suggestion in the careers of two American 
educators who have returned home after ap- 
proximately half a century of epoch-making 
service in Western Asia — Dr. George Wash- 
burn, of Robert College, Constantinople, 
and Dr. Daniel Bliss, of the American Protest- 
ant College, Beirut, Syria. Dr. Washburn 
has just told his story in his “Fifty Years in 
Constantinople,” but neither man has ever 
made efforts to attract the attention of his 
countrymen. 

Robert College, to which Dr. Washburn 
devoted his life, was founded by Cyrus Hamlin, 
but was named after Mr. Robert (without his 
consent), a New York merchant who gave 
$400,000 for its founding. It occupies a 
beautiful site of twenty-three acres overlook- 
ing the Bosphorus, is near the bridge over 
which Darius led the Persians into Scythia, 
and faces a castle built by Mohammed the 
Conqueror in the year that Columbus dis- 
covered America. At the time of its founding, 
1863, there was no other college in the Turkish 
Empire. 

Its wholesome and enlightened influence has 
been stamped upon at least 3,000 young 
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men of the Levant, chiefly Greeks, Armenians, 
and Bulgarians, and its graduates have, 
generally, been a credit to the institution. 
For instance, it educated the men whose 
leadership made it possible for the Bulgarians 
to establish a free state in the Balkans. 

The American Protestant College, in Beirut, 
has had even a wider influence. It also is 
out-and-out American in its spirit and methods; 
the late Morris K. Jesup was president of its 
board of trustees. It has about nine hundred 
students a year in its seven departments and 
requires a teaching force of about seventy 
instructors. The graduates of this college 
occupy positions of influence in many lands. 
For example, an editor of this magazine 
discovered one at Tangier editing the most 
influential Arabic newpaper in Morocco. Lord 
Cromer employed many of the Beirut men 
during his twenty years’ work of rebuilding 
Egypt. 

Not the least among the results achieved by 
Drs. Washburn and Bliss is the stimulus to 
Oriental education in general. The con- 
spicuous success has encouraged the establish- 
ment of hundreds of other schools in the 
Levant. There are now at least a dozen 
American colleges and more than a hundred 
other important mission schools. ‘The example 
of Robert College, in particular, led the 
Turkish Government into an epoch of college- 
building — and this has doubtless had much 
to do with “the young Turk”? movement that 
deposed Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

There is more than national pride in the 
prophecy that the graduates of American 
schools will be the chief factors in the real 
upbuilding of that part of the old world which 
for the time being is called the Turkish Empire. 


AN ODD METHOD OF INVESTMENT 


MAN who died in Connecticut seven 

A years ago left to his son a legacy of 
$5,000. The son, a fairly prosper- 

ous clerk in a downtown wholesale house in 
New York, was twenty-six, married, and lived 
in a rented house in New Jersey. At the time 
his mind was bent upon the task of building 
up, for the future, a little estate. His first child 
had just been born, and the responsibilities 


of home weighed somewhat heavily upon his 
mind. As a salaried man, he had saved little; 
and he figured much upon what would happen 
to his hostages to fortune in case anything hap- 
pened to him. 

All this he told me on the train, apologizing 
for the nature of the investment he had made 
with that legacy. 

“T was afraid of Wall Street,” he said, “and 
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not enough experienced to undertake the scien- 
tific investment of the money and the interest 
it would earn. Of course, I knew that a good 
investment would double my money in fif- 
teen years or so. Everybody knows that. The 
trouble was to find a way. I am not much on 
system, and I felt that if I had interest coming 
in every few months I might not invest it every 
time. I would want a horse, or something, 
and spend the money to get it. You see, I 
was building a home at the same time. 

“The thing I did was to go and buy a few 
railroad bonds that I found out to be real, 
solid bonds; and then I took out life insurance 
with premiums payable every six months, 
shortly after my interest was due from the 
bonds. I made the amount of insurance match 
the interest; so I can’t use up any of the income 
if I want to. 

“Tt may be kind of foolish; but now I have 
the habit, and it seems easy to carry the thing 
along. I don’t get anything out of the money, 
but it makes me feel comfortable. Maybe I 
might have done better; but I know I might 
have done worse.” 

It struck me that the thing was sensible, and 
I said so. The particular thing that I saw in 
it was the safeguard against foolishness. It 
is too easy to spend money, and the man with 
a small income coming in from a legacy that 
he did not earn with his own work is more apt, 
perhaps, than any other man to spend the 
“wind-fall”’ on luxuries. And luxuries that 
are consumed immediately cost double. 

It seemed worth while, however, to analyze 
the investment, and to put alongside of it 
one or two other methods that he might 
have used. It is seven years since the invest- 
ment was made. Here is what he has 
to-day to show for the fund: 


FIRST PLAN 


Value of the bonds 


, $5,000 
Surrender value of the policies 


1,140 


$6,140 
8,860 


Total cash value . 
Additional in case of death 


Total estate $15,000 


The bond is perfectly good. It cost him 
about par and is worth that to-day, and it pays 
$250 a year in interest. The insurance was 
ordinary life, twenty-year insurance, in a good 
company. The interest is payable on Octo- 
ber rst and April rst of each year, and the 
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insurance premiums are paid on October 5th 
and April 5th of each year. For the sake of 
illustration, it may be assumed that the semi- 
annual interest on his $5,000 bonds exactly 
meets the semi-annual premiums on $10,000 
insurance, though it does not quite meet them. 

If, instead of doing this, he had put the 
money in banks, at an average rate of 4 per 
cent., the present value of the investment 
would be this: 


SECOND PLAN 


$5,000 


Principal 
1,862 


Interest compounded semi- -annually 


$6,862 
0,000 


Cash value 
Additional value in case 2 of death 


Total estate. $6,862 


This would be the natural thing for a man 
to do, if he was afraid of investment. Clearly, 
it runs up the cash value of the fund much 
faster than the other; but on the other hand 
it carries no contingent profits in case of death. 
As compared with this form of investment, 
the buyer has paid $722 for seven years’ in- 
surance in the sum of $8,860. 

If the young man, instead of buying 
insurance, had made his investment in bonds, 
and then deposited the interest every six 
months and let it compound in the bank, 
the result now would be: 


THIRD PLAN 


$5,000 
2,036 


Bonds 
Interest 


$7,036 
0,000 


Cash value 
Additional in case of death 


. $7,036 


Total estate 


Here is a distinct gain over the savings- 
bank account. This simply means that a 
man who deposits $125 every six months and 
gets 4 per cent. on it will find at the end of 
seven years a fund of $2,036 in his bank. This 
is the principle upon which the instalment 
bonds, used largely in the real-estate deben- 
ture field, are based. As compared with this 
method, the insurance has cost the buyer $996 
for seven years. The rate is getting high. 
The same amount of similar insurance, car- 
ried in addition, would have cost him about 
$550, after deducting the cash value of the 


policy. 

















There are many variations of this third plan. 
Real-estate debentures on the instalment plan 
usually pay 6 per cent.; and he might have 
bought them with his $125 every six months. 
It would have increased his interest gains 
about $200 in the seven years. 

Again, he might have let his fund accu- 
mulate until it reached a figure large enough 
to buy a bond; or he might even have bought 
one good solid share of stock each six months. 
A slight study of the list of prices during the 
period shows that he could now be the owner 
of fifteen shares of the better class of railroad 
stocks. If he had at each period picked out 
the best-known stock at his price—$125 a 
share — he would have made these purchases, 
and received the indicated amount of divi- 
dends on them in the intervening time up to 
the present: 





Bought in 1 Share of Dividends, Etc. 
April, 1903 Canadian Pacific $54.00 
October, 1903 Omaha . « @3a0 
April, 1904 Pennsylvania (2) . 37.50 
October, 1904 Louisville & Nash- 
ville . « SB 
April, 1905 Union Pacific 40.50 
October, 1905 Soo Line 18.00 
April, 1906 Reading oe 16.00 
October, 1906 New York Central 19.25 
April, 1907 Northern Pacific 19.25 
October, 1907 Milwaukee 14.00 
April, 1908 Illinois Central II.50 
October, 1908 Great Northern 8.75 
April, 1909 Atlantic Coast Line 3.00 
October, 1909 Atchison, Topeka & 
eee be we ee es 0.00 
Par value, $1,500 $310.75 


The dividends would naturally be depos- 
ited to earn interest, say at 4 per cent. They 
would earn, in all, about $45 additional, making 
the total income from this source $355.75. 

The actual cost of the $1,500 of stock was 
$1,825. The present value is $2,154. There 
is here a profit of $319, which must be counted 
in. The total result of the investment would, 
therefore, work out thus: 


FOURTH PLAN 


Bonds , $5,000.00 
Cost of stocks / 1,825.00 
Dividends and interest 355-75 

Tow .. . $7,180.75 
Profits if sold 319.00 


- + $7,499-75 


Total 
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In seven years, in security investment that is 
not in any way scientific, but is almost purely 
haphazard, the increase in value is nearly 50 
per cent. 

It sounds difficult to the man who has never 
dealt in securities. As a matter of fact, given 
common sense, it is about as easy as anything 
could be. 

If the buyer buys his bond and _ leaves 


it in the name of his banker and in his 
hands, the banker collects the coupons 
every April and October. The buyer 


calls the banker on the telephone on April 
st, and says: 

“You have a credit balance in my name. 
Please buy me one share of Canadian 
Pacific, hold it in your name, and keep it 
for me.” 

The next day he gets a notice that the stock 
is bought, and the price. At the end of the 
month, he gets a statement from the banker 
showing how much there still is to his credit. 
The banker collects the dividends. ‘There is 
nothing to do about it. Six months later, 
the buyer picks out another stock selling at the 
right price. He telephones again. The same 
thing happens every six months. If, after 
the purchases are made, there is still a small 
balance to his credit, he gets interest on that. 
His little statement of October 1st may show 
that he has a balance of $12.40. He knows 
that the interest payable on that day makes it 
$137.40. He can, if he likes, pay that much 
for his share of stock, instead of the usual $125. 
Anyway, the whole thing is automatic. It is 
the relationship of the substantial banker and 
his client. 

There are very many ways to use $5,000 with 
sense and with profit. The way of the young 
man from New Jersey is not at all bad. In 
fact, if one needs insurance, it is probably 
more sensible than any other way. If, how- 
ever, one is looking for investment, there are 
many forms of investment that pay better and 
are as safe as insurance. The one outlined 
above is easy enough, and needs no special 
knowledge. It is haphazard buying. One 
may note that the buying outlined in it ran 
through two booms — 1906 and 1909 — and 
one fair-sized panic. A scientific buyer would 
probably have refrained from buying in the 
booms, and let his balance grow with the 
banker. That, however, is a refinement of 
the art. 

The important thing in such investment is 
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the habit of regularity. The more nearly 
automatic one gets in the proper use of funds, 
the more the funds will grow. That is the 
one strong point about insurance-investment. 


THE WESTERNER AND HIS TROLLEY-LINE 


It is automatic, because the premuims are 
mandatory. A sensible man should not need 
to have an insurance company appointed guar- 
dian of his money. C. M. K. 


THE WESTERNER .AND HIS TROLLEY- 
LINE 


from a New York banking house to the 

effect that the bankers had decided to 
look carefully into the project which he had 
outlined to them. The letter invited the Wes- 
terner to come East, bringing with him all the 
plans and details and data concerning the 
inter-urban railroad which he wanted to build, 
and for which he wanted assistance. 

The Westerner joyfully packed up _ his 
clothes for a week’s stay in New York. He 
brought with him all the facts. A statement 
showed exactly how many people had lived 
along the projected line in every year for 
the past decade. Another paper outlined the 


[° JULY, a man in Idaho received a letter 


acreage that had come under cultivation year 


by year. Still another described the irrigation 
projects now under way, and recited the prob- 
able increase in business and people as a result. 

Reports, more or less expert, detailed the 
cost of construction, the expense of operation 
and maintenance, the source of power, the 
market for light and power in the small com- 
mercial centres of the region. ‘These state- 
ments were a matter of some pride to the 
Westerner; for he had in his mind an honest 
project, and one that he knew would pay and 
would also help his country very greatly. 

They met him at the New York banking 
house with honest courtesy. He was not sur- 
prised nor piqued when he discovered that it 
was the junior partner of the banking house 
with whom he had his conferences, for he 
knew that he was dealing with a firm that 
underwrites bond issues of $5,000,000 and 
more at a time, and he had no such project 
in his mind. The junior member, moreover, 
had been in the West, and knew the territory. 
He displayed a remarkable knowledge of con- 
ditions and a quick sympathy with the ambi- 
tions and the patriotism of his visitor. 

At the outset, the banker expressed doubt 
about the wisdom of his house going into a 


project so small. Then he spent two weeks 
going over every detail. Finally, he put the 
visitor up at a club and told him that the whole 
matter would be taken under advisement imme- 
diately and that all he could do was to wait. 

He waited a week, and then went down in 
response to a telephone call. He found the 
banker kind but quite hopeless. 

“We have decided,” he said, ‘that we can- 
not handle the bonds. We think your project 
is all right, and well conceived. The road 
will undoubtedly be a success. If -it were 
a hundred miles instead of ten, and if it 
needed $1,000,000 bonds instead of $100,000, 
we could take it, and would be glad to do it. 
But as it is, my partners don’t want to take 
it, because it is too small.” 

“But surely the size of it does not make 
any difference in the value of the bonds!” 
exclaimed the Westerner, aghast. 

The banker smiled. ‘Of course it does,’ 
he said, “for the size of the issue measures 
the volume of our profits. There are many 
expenses in underwriting that are just the 
same for the small company as for the large. 
A legal opinion on the bonds, for instance, 
would cost us about as much for your issue of 
$100,000 as for an issue of $1,000,000. A 
report on your water-power and an engineer’s 
expenses and fees would be about the same 
—within limits. 

“You can see how it is if you figure on the 
gross profits we could make. Put our com- 
mission on the bonds at 7 per cent. It would 
be $7,000 on your issue, and $70,000 in an 
issue of ten times the amount. It would cost 
us just about as much in clerical labor, in 
selling effort, in engineering reports, in legal 
expense, and in supervision to earn that 
$7,000 as to earn $70,000 in a larger project. 

“We don’t discriminate against the small 
issue because it is small, but because the mar- 
gin of profit in it is very small.” 
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was sorry. Because he was sorry, he took 
pains to put the Westerner in touch with half 
a dozen other houses of various grades. None 
of them cared to take up the matter. Most of 
them accepted without question the results 
of the first investigation, so that little time 
was lost; but by the middle of September the 
Westerner knew that none of the bigger 
banking houses of the East cared for his 
project. The reason was identical in every 
case. 

His associates in the West, local men of more 
or less capital, had depended a great deal on 
the success of the Eastern visit. Their dele- 
gate, therefore, determined to leave no stone 
unturned to take back with him something 
definite. 

He interviewed the two big electric supply 
companies, and learned that the heaviest part 
of the work could be carried along and paid 
for on protracted payments. It might even be 
arranged to pay for the work in securities, 
though the amount of the construction bonds 
that would be needed to pay a debt of $1,000 
rather staggered him — and then there was also 
some of the stock required. 

The last card was the smaller class of bank- 
ing houses. At least, so it seemed to the 
Westerner. He visited half a dozen whose 
names he got from a sympathetic newspaper 
man whom he met at his hotel. Here his recep- 
tion was pleasant, and his story commanded 
a good hearing in every case. ‘Two definite 
offers of underwriting resulted. Both of them, 
however, went far and away beyond the 7 per 
cent. profit of which his first Eastern friend 
had spoken. ‘The best of them offered to take 
the whole $100,000 of bonds at $85,000, pay- 
able over a period of eighteen months, pro- 
vided the bonds had a bonus of $50,000 stock 
thrown in; and provided, further, that two 
directors should be elected by the bankers, one 
of whom would be chosen vice-president of the 
company. 

The terms seemed rigorous, but the banker 
made it clear that in underwriting such ven- 
tures the banker takes a large risk, and 
must place himself close to the management 
so that he may know just what is going 
on. It was a perfectly fair proposition, “take 
it or leave it.” 


The Westerner went home, firmly im- 


pressed with the idea that the East is a hard 
He had found one class of 


bargainer. 





THE WESTERNER AND HIS. TROLLEY-LINE 





The Westerner seemed resentful. The banker 
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bankers talking easy terms, but not able to 
make them; and another class willing to 
make hard terms, or what seemed to him 
like hard terms. The big electrical com- 
panies, he found, are engaged in the elec- 
trical manufacturing business just now, and 
are not so willing as they used to be to 
take bonds or stocks in payment for work. 

A week after he reached the West, he re- 
ceived a letter addressed to him by an engin- 
eering firm in New York. The letter merely 
asked whether or not, in view of his desire to 
carry on the construction of an electric line, 
of which the writer had heard by chance, he 
was willing to allow a representative of the 
firm in question to call upon him and go over 
the details of the project. He knew the en- 
gineering firm as a strong, energetic, and 
extremely wealthy corporation. He also knew 
that if it took up the project it would carry 
it through, and continue to dominate it in the 
future. 

He and his friends are still figuring. They 
have about decided to try to get the New 
York engineers to take the project and work 
it out. They themselves are willing to admit 
that as promoters they are not particularly 
successful. They want the railroad, and 
they think that some one will build it if it is 
investigated. 

Their project is typical of a large group of 
projects that comes to light every year, then 
disappears. It belongs in the category of things 
too large to be handled by local capital alone, 
and too small to be interesting to the big capi- 
talist. 

Probably nine out of ten of such projects, 
particularly in the electric transportation field, 
are still-born. Of the other tenth, a few find 
backing in the big banking field, in Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and, occa- 
sionally, in New York. Of the rest, a few are 
built on popular subscription in the towns along 
the route. The rest are financed and built by 
home money. 

The money of the men at home is the main- 
stay of such enterprises, and the methods used 
to enlist this sort of capital, and the ways and 
means that ought to be used to safeguard it 
when it is raised, form the subject for another 
article. Perhaps there are more disappoint- 
ments due to lack of knowledge concerning 
the banking conditions than from any other 
cause, and, therefore, this phase has been dealt 
with first. 





HOW TO TELL A GOOD ACCIDENT 
POLICY FROM A BAD ONE 


O* THE day that George Robertson made 

up his mind to purchase the long- 
desired home of his own, he took counsel with 
his lawyer and paid him a fee running into 
three figures to search the title to the property. 
He did not propose to take any chances of a 
flaw in the title turning up after he had paid 
the purchase price and got comfortably settled. 
He could have saved the lawyer’s fee and 
secured a guaranteed title to the property by 
having a title guarantee company make the 
search. but its charge for services would also 
have included a premium for insuring the title. 
Then, no matter what defects might have 
developed in after years, the money invested 
by Robertson would have been safe, for thecom- 
pany would either take steps to defend the 
title or pay Robertson the original purchase 
price. That plan was one with which Robert- 
son was not familiar, but, as we have seen, he 


was cautious enough to investigate his title. 
About the same time Robertson had yielded 
to the persuasions of a solicitor for an acci- 
dent and illness insurance company and agreed 
to take a policy promising him indemnity for 


disability caused by accidents or illness. The 
transaction was a comparatively simple one. 
Just a few questions asked, his name signed, 
a courteous adieu, and nothing more was 
thought of the matter until a few days later 
when the agent appeared with the policy. 

“There it is, sir, the best policy of its kind 
on the market, covering you for a period of 
twelve months from to-day against loss of 
time caused by accidental injury or illness, 
and promising large sums for dismemberment 
of limbs or accidental death.” 

Robertson took the policy, glanced wisely 
at the outside where his name and the date 
were conspicuously displayed, asked how 
much the premium was, drew his check for the 
amount, and then put the policy away in his 
safe without a further thought as to its contents. 
But the contents were important. All health 
and sickness policies are not the same, and an 
insurer should know the difference between a 
good one and a poor one. 


Many persons carry what they believe to be 
general accident insurance policies, bought at 
an extremely low price, which they will find 
on examination cover only accidents occurring 
under extremely limited circumstances. The 
coupon, slot-machine, and identification con- 
tracts costing from ten cents to one dollar are 
all of this class and cover travel accidents only. 

In buying a general accident insurance 
policy the insured should first find out what it 
permits him to do. The premium charged 
him is based on his occupation, which is given 
a definite classification. If he changes his 
occupation to one classed by the company as 
more hazardous, the benefits are reduced to the 
sums provided under that classification. Occu- 
pation is construed to mean the regular trade, 
business, or profession of the insured and the 
policy covers the hazards incident thereto. In 
a broader sense the insured is or should be ‘ 
covered while doing many things not regularly 
a part of his business. Many men like to do 
various things about their homes which for 
the time being partake of the nature of more 
hazardous occupations, such as carpentering, 
gardening, or plumbing. The policy prop- 
erly covers these hazards as a part of a man’s 
daily life in the same way that it covers the 
hazard of sport apart from professionalism. 
As a rule, the policies are not explicit upon 
this point, but custom and usage have made 
it a principle that the insured may do the vari- 
ous odd jobs of life without imperiling the 
contract. If the occupation clause is so worded 
as not to cover those incidents, then a special 
arrangement should be made or another policy 
obtained. 

The insuring clause of an accident policy 
recites that the person is insured against bodily 
injury through accidental means and result- 
ing directly, independently, and exclusively 
of all other causes, in immediate, continuous 
and total disability that prevents the 
insured from performing any and every kind 
of duty pertaining to his occupation. This 
can be clearly understood by the insured, 
but must be considered in connection with the 




















exceptions printed in another part of the policy. 
Generally speaking, the only exceptions are 
for suicide and for intentional injuries self- 
inflicted. 

The question as to what constitutes an 
accident has been frequently before the courts 
for adjudication, resulting in the companies 
being compelled to make their policies accord 
with the decisions. Several years ago a com- 
pany was sued on an accident policy held by a 
man who had been struck by lightning. At 
that time the policies specifically stated that 
they did not insure against death or disability 
through being struck by lightning. The 
case was before a Kansas judge and the 
argument was made that, under the terms of 
the policy, being struck by lightning was not 
an accident but, as counsel defined it, was an 
act of God. 

“T would have you know, sir,” said the 
judge, “that an act of God is an accident in 
Kansas.” 

The decision went against the company, 
and lightning ceased to be classed as an excep- 
tion. It has been decided that the sting of an 
insect and the kick of a horse are accidents. 
In fact, the decisions of the courts have been 
in favor of the insured, where the construc- 
tion of “injury through accidental means” 
was involved. Sunstroke, freezing, hydro- 
phobia, and asphyxiation were all considered 
at one time outside the meaning of an acci- 
dent policy, but are now covered. The con- 
tract, therefore, that contains a long list of 
exceptions is not in accord with good practice. 

Accidents of travel, for which accident 
insurance was originally designed, are now 
reckoned so unimportant that the companies 
pay double indemnity to their policyholders 
who suffer from such. A form of clause is some- 
times used providing the double benefits only 
in case of the “wrecking or disablement” of 
the car in which the insured is a passenger. 
Such a clause should therefore be avoided. 

Taking too much accident insurance is as 
unprofitable as overloading with fire insurance. 
As the object of accident insurance is to com- 
pensate for the loss of income incurred by dis- 
ability, the companies do not pay weekly 
indemnity in excess of the weekly earnings 
of the insured. The applicant is required to 
state what accident insurance he carries and 
in what companies. If, in event of injury, it 
appears that the weekly indemnity accruing 
under the several policies is in excess of his 
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usual weekly earnings, the companies pay only 
a proportionate part. The accident insur- 
ance required, therefore, should be based on 
a comparison of the average weekly earnings 
with the weekly indemnity specified in the 
policy for ordinary accidents. 

The insured must bear in mind that a 
violation of the provisions of the policy, or 
misstatements in the schedule of warranties 
making up the application, invalidate the 
insurance; that an assignment of the policy, 
if made, must be certified to the company; 
and if a claim is involved, clear proof of inter- 
est must be shown; that agents cannot alter or 
waive any of the provisions of the policy; and 
that any such alterations or waivers must be 
endorsed on the policy by the executive officers. 

An important provision to study is that 
relating to notice of accident. A clause specify- 
ing a comparatively short time in which to 
notify the company of the occurrence of an 
accident causing injury is of doubtful service 
to the insured. He may be injured in a 
locality where he is a stranger, and rendered 
unconscious of reasonable action for a period 
of weeks; or, even if in the hands of friends, 
there is the possibility of no one being familiar 
with the fact that he carried accident insur- 
ance. The best clause covering this point is 
one requiring the notice to be given within 
a reasonable time, and this should be insisted 
upon by the insured. 

Much of what has been said above applies 
with equal force to the provisions regarding 
sickness insurance; about the only additional 
point worth noting being in connection with 
the time the sickness indemnity commences 
to accrue. A few companies pay indemnity 
from the first day of illness, but many do not 
pay for the first week of illness. In other words, 
the insured must be ill for more than a week 
before the indemnity begins to accrue. It 
would be well to consider the aggregate advan- 
tages offered by the contract in determining 
which of these methods of payment is most 
desirable. The insured should note that ill- 
ness requiring the services of a regular, certi- 
fied physician is the only illness coming under 
the terms of the policy. 

Finally, the insured should remember that 
sickness insurance terminates at the age of 
sixty, and that thereafter the companies do not 
insure against accidental injury except fatal 
accidents, and even this protection ceases at 
the age of sixty-five. 









MIKE HALLORAN, OPTIMIST 


A TRUE STORY 


BY 


W. I. SCANDLIN 


HEN did you say you lost it ?’’ asked 

\ \ Bailey, reporter on The Chronicle. 

“Fourteen year ago, sor. The 
paris green got inter me eyes in the factory 
where I was workin’, an’ they wint out on me 
fourteen year ago come nixt month, sor.” 

“And you mean to tell me you’ve supported 
yourself since then, without your sight? How 
in the name of conscience do you do it ?”’ 

“By cartin’ ashes, sor. I carts ’em away 
from the mills and fact’ries an’ dumps ’em in 
the scows at the city dumps, sor.” 

“Oh, yes. I suppose you’re a contractor 


and have men working for you.” 
“Thruth yer say whin ye call me the con- 
tractor, but divil a man does the work fur me, 


savin’ a small lad that leads the horse.” 

“And you load from a chute?” 

“T sure do, sor, but it’s a shoot I works 
meself. Every spoonful o’ the load goes in 
by me shovel, an’ I’ll trim me load wid anny 
man at that, sor. It’s of’en I hear folks stop 
to see me me at work an’ they sez: 

“*Aw, g’wan! What yer givin’ us? He’s 
not blind.’ 

“ An’ thin, whin they comes close, they sort 
o’ holds their breath an’ goes off as if they’d 
jest thought o’ somethin’ that was waitin’ 
for ’em somewhere else. 

“They calls me ‘Happy Mike Halloran,’ 
owin’ to me mindin’ me own affairs an’ keepin’ 
a cheery look to the world,” he went on with 
a bit of sigh; “but I feels it pretty sober inside 
o’ me whin I be lookin’ the gayest.” 

“How much work can you do in a day, 
Halloran, as compared to a man who can see?” 

“As much as anny o’ them an’ more’n 
manny, sor. I can handle six to tin loads a 
day, accordin’ to the len’th o’ the trip. I'll 
be afther havin’ ’em shorter when the new 
docks be finished. I’m tryin’ me best to git 
a free permit on account o’ not havin’ me 
soight. I know there’s some o’ the other 
men gits ’em an’ that gives ’em a chance to 


bid under us as has to pay; an’ whin I git 
that, I’ll be able to meet the best o’ thim, 
providin’ I can git me a horse agin.” 

“But I thought you said you had a horse.” 

“T did till two months back, sor, whin he 
took sick o’ the glanders and died on me. Thin 
I spint ivery last cint o’ me money on a baste 
that was ricomminded to me as bein’ sound, 
savin’ he was a bit spavined, an’ begorra, sor, 
in less than a week he wint bad an’ the Cruelty 
Society took him away an’ shot him, sor. 
The agent he says to me: ‘It’s only the luck o’ 
your bein’ blind,’ sez he, ‘that I don’t arrist 
yez an’ have yez fined,’ sez he. ‘Take the boy, 
Mag, he’s fell asleep,” this to his wife, a sweet- 
faced little woman, who had been crooning a 
lullaby to a bundle of lesser babyhood as 
the two men talked. 

Halloran rose from his chair by the stove, 
which was cold and comfortless, and, stretch- 
ing himself to his height of six feet two, dis- 
played a figure that would have done credit 
to a disciple of Vulcan. He was without 
coat or vest, and was in his stocking feet. 

“That was near two months back, sor; and 
wid me horse me luck wint, too, though I be 
hopin’ it'll be back wid me soon. But it’s 
hard on Mag an’ the kids till I gits on me feet 
agin.” allt 

“He’s the pluckiest man in the world, sir,” 
interposed the wife. 

“How have you managed since the horse 
was taken? Can you get out of it whole when 
you have to hire?” 

“It’s barely whole I git out of it. I have to 
pay two dollars a day for the baste an’ feed 
him at noon, an’ whin the end o’ the week 
comes there’s scarce a dollar left for the rest 0’ 
us. But I have to hire one, two, or three times 
a week or me ashes would pile up on me, an’ 
the superintindints would let out me job on me. 
Wid a horse 0’ me own, me cost 0’ maintainance 
comes down to about fifteen dollars a month, 
and leaves tin or twilve a week fur meself.”’ 


















“How about getting work? Have you 
much difficulty in finding jobs?” 

“Sure there’s plenty o’ work to be done but 
it’s the price that sez whether me or some 
other feller gits it to do, sor. It’s iver the 
same quistion: ‘How much’ll you charge a 
load,’ an’ the man that makes the lowest 
price connicts wid the job. But I beat ’em 
there on account o’ me puttin’ the money 
they’d spind for drink inter feed for me 
horse, an’ of’en I gits the part of a broken 
bundle o’ hay give me by the feed men at 
the big store; an’ wance in a while a bag o’ 
oats is thrun inter me bin at the stable an’ I’m 
niver a bit the wiser whince it comes. Sure 
it’s close competition I meets at the business 
end, but the boys are good to me on the 
outside.” 

Bailey fumbled his way down the dark, 
narrow stairs to the street, with a well-defined 
plan in his mind. He spent an hour in the 
neighborhood, interviewing the men at the 
feed-store and the stable, then he went to the 
Club. 

The afternoon of the third day following 
found him in the stable, awaiting the coming 
of Halloran, whom he had summoned by 
letter the day before. Presently the blind 
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man came, his feet grotesquely wrapped in 
huge bundles of gunny sacks. 

“Hello, Halloran! What do you think of 
this horse for your work?” and, leading the 
way to a nearby stall, he thrust the amazed 
Halloran inside. 

“ Begorra, sor, I don’t know what to think,” 
but his hands were running carefully over 
the horse’s head, neck, shoulders and back, 
across its chest and down each _ powerful, 
well-formed leg. 

“He’s sound as a nut, sor, not a scratch agin 
him annywhere. But what are the shoes doin’ 
over his back, sor?” 

“’They’re for his new owner, Halloran. Do 
you think they’ll fit?” 

“Do you mane, sor? Do you mane —— 
and Halloran leaned up against the stall in a 
dazed sort of a way. 

“Yes, that’s just what I mean,” inter- 
rupted Bailey. “The outfit’s yours. Your 
stall rent’s paid for a month, there’s a good 
supply of feed to start on, the receipts are in 
one of the shoes, and with them you’ll find 
the permit to dump at the new docks. If 
you don’t make out with the horse, man, I'll 
be tempted to get you an auto. You're a 
brick, Halloran, and I’m proud to know you.” 


” 


THE CONFLICT OF COLOR 
IV 


THE WORLD’S BLACK PROBLEM 


BY 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 


HERE is, perhaps, nothing quite so 
cruel in the whole world as the law 


which has given to more than a hun- 
dred millions of human beings coal-faces and 
bodies, thus so distinguishing them from the 
rest of the human family that this color is held 
to be a mark of inferiority. 

In Europe, where Negroes are not generally 
seen or understood, it may sound like an over- 
statement to speak of the race in such uncom- 
promising terms; but in the two Americas, in 
Africa, and along the vast Asiatic coast line, 
the coal-black native is almost universally con- 





sidered as an inferior man. This is not at all 
strange to those who know the full story of 
the color conflict. 

The whole history of India, for instance, 
has been one long story of color preju- 
dice. The aboriginal tribes, who still form 
a considerable part of the population, were 
black, though they were not Negroes; and 
there can be no doubt that the Aryans, the 
whites who migrated into India countless cen- 
turies ago, devised the iron system of castes, 
which is as strong to-day as it was thousands 
of years ago, to prevent the further mixing of 
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the dominant race with an inferior people. 
It is a fact well worth mentioning that castes 
in Sanskrit are called colors. ‘The anxiety to 
preserve racial purity is common to all the 
higher peoples of the world. 

The black man is something apart. This 
was so much felt even by the Chinese miners 
who thronged the Rand during the five 
years of the yellow labor experiment that 
few condescended to have relations with 
Kaffir women, in sharp contrast to the 
behavior of Chinese immigrants in the Straits 
Settlement, Burmah, Java, and Sumatra — 
where they readily mate with many varieties 
of brown maidens, and are abnormally proud 
of their mixed offspring. That there exists 
some law forbidding the mixing with black 
blood is, therefore, felt by the yellow men 
as well as by white men; and though in 
Western Asia some races, the Arabs, for 
example, seem to have overcome in some 
measure this curious prejudice, the Sudanese 
cross-breeds, which are now so numerous, are 
considered very inferior to pure-bred brown 
men, and at best only a little better than the 
coal-blacks. 

Nor must it be forgotten that there is an 
ethical reason for this profound aversion. The 
black man has given nothing to the world. He 
has no architecture of his own, no art, no his- 
tory, no real religion, unless animism be a 
religion. His hands have reared no endur- 
ing monuments, save when they have been 
forcibly directed by the energies of other races. 
The black man — the Negro — is the world’s 
common slave. He has been a slave in Asia 
far more than he has ever been a slave in 
America — for his slavery in the cotton-grow- 
ing states lasted but a few short decades, 
whereas in Asia it has certainly endured for 
three thousand years, if not twice that long. 

Fate seems to have marked the African down. 
No matter what one may say against the 
Asiatic, it is a fact that he has contributed 
immensely to the civilization of the world. 
He has founded every religion that exists; he 
has built most enduring monuments and 
temples, and he possesses in many ways a far 
more subtle and speculative brain than the 
European. In poetry and in art the debt 
Europe owes Asia is immense, far greater than 
is commonly supposed. Hebrew, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arab, Hindoo, Persian —all have 
contributed their ordered quota; all have had 
and will continue to have a profound influence 
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on the world’s progress. Not so the black man. 
He is the child of nature — the one untutored 
man who was a slave in the days of Solomon 
and is still a slave, though his manumission 
throughout the world is one of the great land- 
marks in the history of the nineteenth century. 

Thus, the Negro has always been held up as 
a perfect example of arrested development. 
Though he has for three thousand years been 
in contact with other peoples, he has remained 
a child of nature, despised and ill-treated 
whenever possible. 

If it is true that the black man is the object 
of common hatred of all the higher races in the 
world, then the Black Problem must finally 
become the world’s greatest racial problem, 
though not perhaps until much time has elapsed 
and the Negroes have immensely multiplied. 
This problem will be as troublesome to the 
rulers of the British Empire as it will be to 
the rulers of the great American republic; 
in fact, it will be a problem for all European 
Powers who have acquired the rights of emi- 
nent domain in the black man’s lands. For 
the black man is a great breeder of men, and 
in a few scores of years, when he has in Africa 
the same ease and security of life as he has to- 
day in the Southern States of America, he will 
be multiplying prodigiously. 

Nobody really knows how many Negroes 
there are already in the world; it is supposed 
that with the cross-breeds there are about one 
hundred millions. Accepting this figure as 
correct, and accepting also the calculation that 
white doubles in eighty years, yellow or brown 
in sixty years, but black in forty years, then it 
is evident that by the close of the present cen- 
tury the blacks will have so greatly multiplied 
that they may attempt to force themselves where 
they are not wanted. ‘There will be an overflow 
— an overspilling of black men. By the end 
of the present century there should certainly be 
three hundred million Negroes in the world. 

For by that time it may be assumed that, 
should Europe’s overlordship of Africa remain 
more or less undisturbed, the black man will 
be educated and either Christianized or Islam- 
ized in mass. The whole vast African con- 
tinent will also be intersected by tens of 
thousands of miles of railroad, and many other 
improvements will have made this great region 
bear a very different relation to the rest of the 
world. There may be then an entirely dif- 
ferent connection between the western coast 
of Africa (where the slaves used to come from) 
























and the eastern coasts of America, since the 
coasts of these two continents are separated 
by only half the expanse of waters that sepa- 
rate Eastern Asia and America. Brazil, which 
is only a thousand miles away from West 
Africa, will most certainly be forced to put up 
exclusion laws such as would satisfy the most 
rabid Californian of to-day. The ten million 
Negroes of the Southern States of America 
should, in a hundred years, number some 
forty millions of souls, and the Black Belt of 
to-day will then be truly black. 

It may be further assumed that the tension 
between whites and blacks throughout the 
world will slowly increase rather than decrease 
as close-packing grows more marked and 
mutual weaknesses are better understood. 
The blacks in America will have taken cog- 
nizance of the fact that hundreds of millions 
of their brethren in Africa are rapidly going 
through a process of civilization and learn- 
ing their true relations to the rest of the world. 
It is quite conceivable that intercourse such 
as to-day exists between England and Canada 
and England and Australasia may one day 
exist in a modified form between the blacks 
of America and the blacks of Africa. 


THE NEGRO A COLONIAL PERIL 


It is probable that his political activity will 
be a greater cause for anxiety than his infil- 
tration into regions from which he can be very 
easily excluded by artful measures. It is where 
he stands entrenched on his own soil that he is 
really to be feared. Already South Africa 
has its color problem, arising from the fact that, 
though there are many whites there, there are far 
more blacks who retain strong tribal organiza- 
tions. This problem, while not yet as vexatious 
as the problem in theSouthern States of America, 
is bound to become more and more compli- 
cated from year to year. In North America, 
come what may, the whites should always 
have a large numerical superiority, but in 
South Africa the position will always be exactly 
the reverse. 

To-day, in South Africa, there are about 
one million whites settled among seven or eight 
millions of men of the Bantu race. The prob- 
abilities are that this proportion of seven to one 
will be steadily maintained in spite of all white 
emigration, since the Bantu race breeds very 
much faster than any white race and should 
actually increase its fecundity as the ravages 
of disease are steadily lessened. The dis- 
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tinguished writer, Olive Schreiner, in a remark- 
able letter written on the eve of the unification 
of South Africa, pointed out that the handling of 
the Kaffir problem would finally be the making 
or unmaking of South Africa, and that only 
by devoting the best thought to the matter 


would great dangers be eliminated. And yet 
as will shortly be shown, South Africa will 
be far more able to handle its problem than 
North Africa. 

While it is an undoubted fact that, racially 
considered, the black man is a type of arrested 
development, it is also a fact that close pres- 
sure and a high civilization around him slowly 
force him to a great simulated improvement, 
if nothing else. This.is the case in South 
Africa; and even along the coasts of Africa a 
steady improvement is already to be seen. It 
may be that when the European lever is 
removed — as it was at the time of the French 
Revolution in Haiti by the formidable guer- 
rilla chief, Toussaint L’Ouverture — the Negro 
relapses into a sort of semi-barbarous state; 
but that does not detract from the fact that 
so long as he feels the pressure around him 
and sees the example of a higher civilization 
the Negro inevitably improves. 

In America, of course, the greatest progress 
of all has been made. Colored lawyers and 
professional men are becoming more and more 
numerous, and though the general average 
of culture rises higher very slowly, it is undoubt- 
edly now generally rising. In the past it has 
been possible for the Negro to slip back; it 
will become less possible in the future since 
the vast growth in the world’s population, with 
the new phenomena of close-packing, railroads 
and industrialism, will tend to hold him tight 
in a manner which has never been possible 
before. 

Though a steady improvement is the order 
of the day, it must not be supposed that this 
means any diminution of the dangers of the 
Black Problem. On the contrary, as the 
Negro becomes increasingly intelligent and 
his veneer of civilization more evident, in 
certain regions of the world he must have 
an increasing influence on his fellow-man. At 
first this influence may be counted on to show 
itself in ways which will occasion comment 
only from the far-seeing; but as the Negro 
becomes increasingly aware of his unalterable 
racial or color solidarity—as well as so 
numerous that his opinion will have to receive 
attention for political reasons—he will be 
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recognized as areal danger. For he will 
finally constitute an imperium in im perio, wher- 
ever he lives among alien communities; and 
he may even demand as his right that, just as he 
is restricted in many ways by the white man, 
so shall he restrict the white man in certain 
other ways. In other words, he will demand 
his own reservations, his own lands. 

Fortunately such black dangers are far-off; 
they cannot possibly have much importance to 
the white races until the blacks are far more 
numerous, far better educated, and far better 
organized than they can be during the present 
century. But there is the other more dread 
possibility in North Africa, which is quite a 
different question. , 


A BLACK MOSLEM EMPIRE 


It has been well said that nothing really 
improves the Negro except cross-breeding or 
catching hold of some superior creed. In 
certain parts of Africa — notably in Uganda 
— the Christianizing process is growing apace, 
though it appears to make little progress in 
South Africa, the reason possibly being that the 
Bantu race is not a pure breed. In this respect, 
the South African is similar to the cross-breeds 
of the Sudan, who certainly will always embrace 
Islamism in preference to Christianity and who 
have some fine qualities — matchless courage, 
for instance. 

It is with such races that the greatest black 
danger lies—especially if Islamism shows 
renewed vitality and begins once more its 
triumphant march across the waste places of 
the world. For it is an undoubted fact that 
those Negroes who have embraced Islam show 
a certain manliness and could form strong states 
and organize armies and obey laws, if the 
proper incentives existed. These are the first 
steps toward a higher civilization — toward 
constituting a Black Problem very different from 
that which exists in the United States, where 
the black man is simply a copyist of the white 
man. 

For when the black man has a real sense 
of nationality —the nationality of color —a 
sense which he could very easily acquire in 
Africa in a different form from any he can 
acquire in white man’s lands, he will undoubt- 
edly commence organizing himself on a basis 
hitherto not dreamed of. 

Though the Negro may revolt more or less 
successfully in the many different parts of the 
world where he has been transplanted, with a 
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very good chance of temporary success, it is 
certain that it is only in his own country and 
in combination with Islamism and its great 
representatives, the Arabs, that any permanent 
advantage would accrue to him. Omdurman 
may seem like the last word on this subject; but 
Omdurman was in reality only the first word — 
the tentative expression of something which 
may one day be attempted on a colossal scale. 
Abyssinia has conclusively proved that within 
certain limits the white man is already pre- 
pared to stay his hand and avoid conflicts the 
results of which are out of all proportion to 
their cost; and the manner in which people 
used to speak a few years ago of the holy 
man Senoussi shows that this dread of an all- 
Mohammedan movement has long been present. 
It is true that after being crushingly defeated, 
Italy abandoned the Abyssinian campaign 
from motives of economy and not from fear, 
but this does not detract from the force of the 
argument that one day it may not be worth 
while to oppose the African. 


ENGLAND AN AFRICAN BULWARK 


The real barrier to such African uprisings 
is England in Egypt and what that occupation 
stands for. For though France is a far greater 
power in North Africa than England, the 
peculiar geography of the black continent con- 
fines French possessions in such a manner as 
to render them less susceptible to great color 
shocks. It is the Arab — the roving Arab — 
who is France’s especial enemy, and the great 
desert to the south of the French possessions 
is a more effective bar than millions of soldiery. 
Farther to the East the great roadway of the 
Nile communicates with the heart of Africa 
—with the Congo states, the great lakes — 
and makes it possible for vast movements to be 
easily commenced, once some organization has 
united the men of Africa in a common cause. 
It is England’s duty to guard against these 


_ movements because in Africa, as in Asia, it is 


the great representative of the principle of 
white conquest. 

For the same movement that is now going 
on in Asia must one day commence in Africa, 
and when it does commence it will bode no 
good for the white man. The white man, 
while he is doubtlessly convinced that he is now 
tightening his hold on Africa in a great variety 
of ways, is doing nothing of the sort — save 
where he is really settled on the soil as he is in 
South Africa and in small portions of Algeria. 
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Elsewhere his claims to dominion rest on the 
slenderest foundations; he is administering 
vast regions only because the African has yet 
no reason to resist such administration; and 
just as the ’eighties of the last century saw the 
scramble for Africa commence, so may some 
decade of the present century see the scuttle 
begin. Would Commodore Perry have ever 
believed that Japan could beat Russia and 
annex Korea ? 

The re-shaping of the Far East commenced 
the re-shaping of India and of Turkey. The 
force of the present movement has spent itself 
for the time being on the shores of the Nile and 
the Bosphorus, because the times are not yet 
ripe for the movement to go any farther. The 
next great shock in Asia, however, will travel 
much farther and will produce much more 
abiding results; and as that next shock will most 
certainly come — unless very wise counsels 
prevail — during the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration, it may be assumed as a fact that one 
day the white nations will have to fight again 
for their supremacy in Africa on a new basis, 
just as they are already beginning to fight for 
their supremacy in Asia. 

For as the silent struggle in armaments in 
Europe goes on and strength is accumulated 
for an Armageddon which should never be 
contemplated, the watchful Asiatic and the 
stirring African understand more clearly the 
meaning of the dread words that are so con- 
stantly entoned: “Might is right.” And 
when it comes down to a question of butcher’s 
work, the Arab and the _ cross-breed — as 
well as the Zulu —have nothing to learn. 


A FEDERATION OF DARK RACES 


It may be argued that all this has nothing 
to do with the black question proper, since 
the prime movers in the suggested movements 
must still be Arabs, now as they were in the 
past. Yet this is just why it has everything to 
do with the problem — for the building of rail- 
roads, the cutting of roads, the improvement 
of communications and conditions generally, 
the spread of industrialism — in a word, the 
spread of European civilization, instead of bind- 
ing the man of Africa to the white man, as 
people seem to think, will merely educate him 
to a sense of his present position, as the Asiatic 
has already been educated. They will incline 
him toward those who are racially not far 
removed from him, and who, because they 
understand him and have inter-bred with him, 
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will be far readier than the white man to 
evolve a scheme of government which will 
satisfy him. 

It is the Arab—and with the Arab the 
Turk — toward whom the Negro will be 
inevitably pushed; and for political purposes 
to-day the geographical division between West- 
ern Asia and Northern Africa exists no more 
than it has in the past. The Arab certainly 
roves over a great part of Africa; and though 
the trading dhow does not go much south of 
Zanzibar, the Arab as slave-driver or dealer 
is almost everywhere in Africa. It is the pecu- 
liar mental bent of the white man — his delib- 
erate blindness in colored lands, his desire 
at all costs to secure administrative uniformity 
and to conform to received opinions — which 
in the last analysis invites revolt. He has pity 
for the weak but no sense of sympathy, no 
inclination to understand their point of view. 
When — as in the Southern States of America, 
in Brazil, in the West Indies, in parts of South 
Africa — the colored man is inexorably assigned 
a definite place by mere force of numbers or 
from other dominant circumstances, and is 
from these peculiar circumstances necessary 
for the prosperity and even the existence of the 
white man, then only does the white man agree 
to accept the colored person at a different 
valuation. And in doing so he manages to 
make him an imitator of his faults and his 
virtues. But in the greater part of Africa the 
black man will never try to make himself 
the closest imitation possible of the white man; 
nor can he become half-white in his thoughts 
as he does elsewhere. The African climate 
and African conditions absolutely prevent that. 


NEGRO SAMSON — WHITE DELILAH 


The Christianizing of the Negro — weaning 
him from the militant bent of mind which he 
assumes under Islam — can effect a good deal 
toward diminishing the dangers which have 
been roughly outlined; and, therefore, the 
Christianizing of the Negro will have in future 
days much greater political importance than it 
has now. Africa is the one region where the 
spread of Christianity is to be heartily desired. 
If the Negro, in measure as he is civilized, 
goes to Islamism, he must become a greater 
peril; if he is Christianized, his destructive 
strength is stripped from him as was Sam- 
son’s strength when his locks were cut. The 
part the white man is politically called upon 
to play in Africa is the part of Delilah, and 
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no other. For over the length and breadth of 
Africa the white man can never be much more 
than a temporary schoolmaster, who will be 
listened to in proportion to the large-minded- 
ness that he displays in dealing with unfamil- 
iar problems. 

His present success as an administrator 
has nothing whatever to do with the ultimate 
problem; for administrative ability is a peculiar 
mechanical talent which almost all white men 
have, a talent bearing scant relation to more 
serious matters and consisting in colored 
lands largely in solving questions of elementary 
finance and elementary justice. There have 
been few more able administrators than Lord 
Cromer in modern times, yet his entire political 
policy in Egypt was wrong-headed, however 
clever his finance may have been. This is 
now generally admitted, and this is a good 
example of how little such work affects the 
graver and more permanent issues. 

The black problem for the white man may 
thus be finally divided into two distinct halves: 
— what may be called internal black prob- 
lems, and the great external black problem. 
The internal black problems are more or less 
local issues. The future of the Negro in 
America, of the native in Madagascar, in the 
Philippines, and in the countless islands of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, cannot affect the 
progress of the world very materially. Here 
the man of color, if he is not “cribbed, cabined, 
and confined,’”’ is at least so situated that the 
white man can and will effectively control him. 

In all these cases the black man has been 
either for longer or shorter periods the obedient 
follower of the white man. He has been the 
white man’s imitator, his henchman. He may 
rebel, but he cannot bring about a great and 
abiding revolution in the relations between the 
races unless, as was the case with the French 
in Haiti a century ago, vacillation and folly 
become the order of the day. 

The outer problem is very different. It is 
the great problem. It is the problem of the 
future of all Africa to which extended refer- 
ence has already been made and it is a problem 
which must be considered as it is — with the 
grievous limitations of the whites. Just as a 


leading British soldier did not hesitate to say 
recently that the north of India contains 
materials sufficient to shake half a dozen 
empires to their foundations, so does Northern 
Africa with its mixture of Negro and Arab — 
not to speak of limitless Central Africa — 
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contain materials as combustible and as 
little understood. 


THE NEGRO’S ARAB SCHOOLMASTER 


The total conclusion is not very satisfac- 
tory — far less satisfactory than it has been in 
the case of the detailed consideration of Asia. 
The subject is to-day too complex, the details 
too confused to be properly handled. The 
Negro must be conquered to improve and the 
only man who can really conquer and improve 
him in his African home seems to be the Arab. 
The future of the Arab — during the present 
century at least — hinges largely on the future 
of Turkey and the extent to which the modern 
idea of a state, with all that it implies, can be 
diffused over the vast regions which still 
remain in solution. 

But far more savagery must be expected in 
this quarter of the colored world than in any 
other part. This is the one region where 
no mercy need be expected, where the old 
Crusader’s idea is still a useful beacon. The 
need for establishing an Asiatic balance of 
power which shall exist independent of Europe, 
a need referred to in a previous article, 
becomes more pressing when one realizes how 
much in Northern Africa will depend on this, 
and how intimately the Negro and the cross- 
breed will be affected in a few decades by 
the march of events in their close proximity 
across the Suez cuttings. 

The sun is the white man’s last ally in hot 
countries, just as the snow is Russia’s last ally. 
The sun speaks the first and last word: it says 
rise and fight with blind rage, and it says lie 
down and die silently like a fatalist — because 
it is all no use fighting against men who pos- 
sess the magic contained in cold-air reservoirs. 
The sun has marked men with its taint, more 
and more darkly as the Equator is approached, 
until ebony black and rank cannibalism show 
the depths to which mortals can be reduced. 
That the nobler races are called upon to meas- 
ure strength with such is itself ignoble. Yet 
it is not from these that so much is to be 
feared as from lighter-colored men. It is these 
men who may rise against Europe and lead the 
others — it is these who may inspire a general 
black revolt, thus upsetting the confident 
calculations of those who, born and bred in 
temperate climes, know no more of men’s 
thoughts and ambitions in distant lands 
than they do of the thoughts and ambitions 
of the men of Mars. 
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THE WAY TO HEALTH 


The average man’s working efficiency might be increased fifty per cent. The development of 
vitality is the keynote of the new worldwide movement for health. Its aim is to increase the power to 
live and work, rather than merely to cure or even to prevent disease. As a part of this movement, 
THE Wor.p’s Work will publish from month to month the experiences of individuals in their 
search for health and power. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, author of “The Efficient Life” and of “Mind and Work,” will select 
important and typical experiences from correspondence coming to him and will suggest constructive 
measures for more efficient living. Those desiring such suggestions should write fully to THE 
Wor.p’s Work about their personal habits — hours of work, sleep, recreation, eating, clothing, 
temperament and health experiences. Particular attention will be paid to communications in regard 
to children, and from those who feel that their power is beginning to wane through old age or from 





overwork. 





THE CONSUMPTIVE’S HOLY GRAIL 


BY 


THE AUTHOR OF “HOW I GOT WELL” 


the corner of the road to warn you to flee 
from the Hebetude that is to follow.” 

I have been through the “hebetude,” and I 
know what a vale of tears it is. I have 
suffered and coughed and sweltered till I 
know the agony of body and soul which 
it brings. I have counted the endless, 
gloomy, cheerless days that come before the 
cure. But at last relief came and I could 
look back like Dante at his Inferno. It is 
how a year since I returned to normal life, 
and I am a stronger and more vigorous man 
than ever before. 

The country in the Southwest to which 
health-seekers go is a vast one, though it is not 
nearly so extensive as it once was, or as it is 
still believed to be by many in the East. A 
decade ago Colorado was considered the best 
of all places to go, with southern California 
probably second on the list — while “any- 
Where in the West” was considered good 
enough. Gradually, a costly experience has 
pretty accurately marked off the country that 
1s most desirable, so that it is now possible 
to say something definite and certain. 

If we put one point of a compass on Albu- 


| AM set up by a beneficent Providence at 


querque, N. M., as a centre, and the other 
point on Boulder, Colo., for a radius, and 
describe a circle beginning on the Mexican 
boundary line on the west and touching the 
Rio Grande on the east, we will circumscribe 
this Land-of-the-Well Country. The region 
near the centre of the circle will comprise 
the heart of the land to which people now go 
for “climate”; and, in general, the nearer 
one goes to the centre of the circle, the more 
nearly ideal will be the conditions for the cure 
of the average case. 

All over this great circle, and even beyond 
it, we may find “health-seekers,” but gener- 
ally those who are near the outskirts are per- 
sons who have become accustomed to living 
and working in the mild climate and who are 
making the country their home. 

Nearer the centre of the circle lies the great 
broad tableland where the business of actively 
curing the disease is carried on more exten- 
sively and more successfully than anywhere 
else in the world. And it is this section which, 
as time goes on, is likely to become better and 
better known as “The Land-of-the-Well Coun- 
try.” Here is a large territory where are to be 
found the most nearly ideal conditions of 
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dry air, sunshine, altitude, and warm weather. 
In these factors, which are the fundamental 
desiderata in the cure of tuberculosis, this 
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great section one vast sanatorium. Persons 
who are dying with tuberculosis in the East 
quickly respond to this wonderfully mild and 
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“THE LAND-OF-THE-WELL COUNTRY” 
= The region within the circle has the most favorable climate 


section excels Colorado as much as Colorado 
excels New York or Massachusetts. 
The climatic conditions have made this 





soothing climate; and with scientific treat- 
ment most of them ultimately get well, or at 
least very much better. 


That this is not a reck- 
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less statement has been scientifically demon- 
strated by the work of the famous sanatoria in 
this country. The actual results of one of 
them, covering a period of eight years and 
including several hundred patients, show that 
— among those who went before their disease 
became advanced — none died, 30 per cent. 
improved, and 70 per cent. were cured. 

It is this matter of climate which attracts 
the health-seeker to this country, and he is of 
course very properly interested in it. I sup- 
pose that the consumptive who reads this will 
be asking for advice whether he should go in 
search of climate or remain and follow the 
cure in his own country. A proper answer 
to such a question is very hard to give. So 
much depends on the individual case, and the 
particular circumstances of each, that it is im- 
possible to lay down any general rule whether 
all should emigrate to the new land or not. 

But, after all, my advice to all those who can 
goistodoso. Iam wiser than when I started 
out for this country, and have lost many of the 
delusions with which I started. One of the 
things I have learned is that climate is not 
a specific for tuberculosis; it is not a cure-all, 
and will not work miracles. I know also that 
cures are being made every day in all parts of 
the East — which is something that I did not 
know before, and could hardly have believed 
in face of the insistent advice of doctors and 
other persons to “go West.” But there is 
absolutely no doubt —in spite of any argu- 
ments to the contrary — that a land with a 
climate like this offers a surer and quicker 
and much happier road to health than can be 
found anywhere else. 

The pecutiar climatic conditions are due, 
of course, to the physical character of the 
land and to its remoteness from the sea. 
Nature has set up a series of great mountain 
barriers to the West, which keep off all the 
rains from the Pacific. What little rain the 
country does get comes during a couple of 
months in mid-summer, when the prevailing 
winds blow from the South. For ten months 
of the year practically no rain falls, the 
total annual rainfall varying from eight to 
twelve inches, as compared with from forty 
to fifty or more inches in the East. The 
absence of rain produces a twofold effect — 
an almost cloudless sky, so that the sunshine 
Is practically constant, and an exceedingly 
dry atmosphere. The air is so dry that one 
feels its peculiar parching effect in his nose 
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and throat for weeks after his arrival; while 
the sunshine seems to bathe everything in a 
flood of mellow gold. 

There is, in addition, the important fac- 
tor of altitude. The whole country slopes 
from north to south with a general altitude 
of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. It is the constant 
sunshine balanced over against the altitude 
which produces such an equable climate, for 
the summers and winters are very nearly alike 
in these mountain regions. Where the alti- 
tude falls below 4,000 feet, this climatic bal- 
ance is not so marked. Such places as El 
Paso, whose altitude is 3,700 feet; or Tucson, 
with 2,400 feet; or Phoenix, with 1,100 feet, 
though they are ideal for nine or ten months 
in the year, are too hot during the summer 
for the best results. 


HALF THE PEOPLE ARE HEALTH-SEEKERS 


One cannot be in the Southwest for any 
length of time without realizing that the 
impress and the influence of the health-seeker 
are everywhere. It is estimated that there are 
50,000 tubercular invalids in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona; and though it is impos- 
sible ever to know the number with any 
degree of accuracy, I believe that the estimate is 
too small. It is a fact that all of the towns and 
cities are filled almost to overflowing. If 
the health-seekers and their families were to 
leave, the country would probably lose more 
than half of its population. A large part of 
the business of the land consists in supplying 
the needs of these people, providing board- 
ing-houses and institutions where they may 
live, as well as stores and shops where they 
may get the ordinary necessities of life. 

There are three well-known alternatives for 
the health-seeker in this country: the sana- 
torium, the boarding-house, and the ranch; 
and I propose to say something of each in turn. 
My own experience was gained chiefly in a 
sanatorium. 

There are already numerous well-known 
institutions in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, and every year the number is con- 
siderably increased. They vary in size and 
equipment from establishments run by phy- 
sicians in houses of their own, to great insti- 
tutions like the ‘‘ Agnes Memorial’”’ in Denver, 
which accommodates more than 150 patients 
and represents an investment of several hundred 
thousand dollars. The type of architecture 
also varies from a single large building to 
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institutions which provide an individual tent, 
or an individual cottage, for every patient. 
The rates at all of the better sanatoria are 
about the same, varying with the service ren- 
dered, from $10 to $25 per week, which in- 
cludes everything. In the East there are 
numerous endowed or charitable institutions 
where none but free patients are received. 
In Denver the “Agnes Memorial” is partly 
charitable, costing about $10 per week, and 
the great “Jewish National” is entirely free 
to Jew and Gentile alike. But most of the 
institutions of the Southwest are purely pri- 
vate, and are run as business ventures. They 
are none the less excellent, and this fact is to 
be taken as indicative only of the favorableness 
of the locality for the curing of the disease. 


THE SANATORIUM IS THE GRAIL 


When I went to live in one of these institu- 
tions, I found the actual situation much. dif- 
ferent from what I had supposed it to be. I 
expected to go to a hospital where I would 
find sickly looking people who would. make 
life miserable by their incessant, heart-break- 
ing coughing. In fact, I had gone purely 
as an experiment, because I had proved to my- 
self that I was not capable of working out my 
own case; I intended to stay but a month or so, 
and then move on. How I changed my mind 
and determined to fight it out to the end has 
already been told in “How I Got Well.” 

I found that the patients did so little cough- 
ing that I wondered whether they had any 
trouble whatever — until I learned that any 
patient’s cough will very much decrease if he 
strictly follow the rest-cure. In appearance, 
they were more healthy looking than the aver- 
age person in ordinary life. All of them 
seemed happy and contented, and I wondered 
even more, until I found the reason — they 
were getting well and they knew it. There 
were men and women varying in ages from 
twenty to forty — though one man over fifty 
years of age left the sanatorium cured while I 
was there—and they came from all parts 
of the country. The feeling of being in a hos- 
pital disappeared after the first day, for there 
was nothing to foster it, and everything to 
counteract it. Every patient had a cottage of 
his own, and the continuous life in the open 
air made one feel as if he were camping out, 
with all wants cared for. 

The idea of the sanatorium includes a com- 
plete isolation from all the cares and burdens 
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of ordinary life, so that the patient may devote 
his entire time to the seeking of his cure. 
Continuous life in the mild out-of-doors is 
required. Absolute rest, most of the time spent 
on one’s back, is strictly enforced; and this 
change in mode of life is a revelation to the 
invalid who has been accustomed to follow 
the bent of his nervous inclination, whether it 
be in climbing mountains or riding horse- 
back. One is not even allowed to walk an 
extra step if he has fever, and usually such a 
patient is put to bed until it is gone. 

In the matter of food, the patient is allowed 
all that he can eat of the most nutritious varie- 
ties, chiefly meat, milk, and raw eggs. Most 
of the patients were fed six times daily, and 
the results of the forced feeding would become 
strikingly apparent in the gain of a couple of 
pounds or more in weight at the end of the 
week. Everything was designed for comfort, 
and everything done in the most careful and 
scientific manner; if, considering his condition, 
one may be happy in any place this side of 
eternity, it is in such a place as this. 

There are, of course, many persons who 
cannot go to a sanatorium. If they could in 
some way learn the lesson which the sanato- 
rium teaches, I believe that most of them would 
get well. It is the enforcement of the routine 
— life in the open air all the time; absolute, 
continuous rest; the very best of food, and as 
much of it as possible — together with the 
scientific care of the sanatorium which makes 
it valuable. All of these things the patient 
could get in his own home — possibly; but 
the cold fact is that he never does get them. 
It is his ignorance, his lack of sense, his entire 
lack of experience in the matter of proper 
treatment, which makes the case of the aver- 
age patient in his own home so hopeless as 
it is. And just so it is his increased knowl- 
edge and experience which come from life in 
the sanatorium which will cheer him up as he 
sees his cure approaching closer every day. 

I have been appalled in my journey through 
this country by the lack of sense and the 
refusal to profit by the experience of others, 
which is shown by the health-seeker. He 
refuses absolutely to consider himself a sick 
man, and this is his big mistake. He per- 
sists in the notion that he can live the life of the 
ordinary gad-about tourist, and that the 
climate will in some way make him well; or he 
starves himself from both food and fresh air 
in the dismal environment of the ordinary 
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boarding-house, and then curses the climate 
and the world in general. ‘The truth is that 
the majority of these people fail because they 
have gone about their cure in the wrong way. 
By the life which they lead they make it “ei 
sible for the climate to do them any good; they 
destroy the recuperative power which they 
would have if they lived in the right manner. 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE A FALSE BEACON 


I spent several months in boarding-houses, 
and know the life that is led in them, and 
the results which it produces. All of the 
resort towns in the Southwest are filled with 
boarding-houses, and in the winter the board- 
ing-houses are full of “lungers.” They flock 
to such towns as Santa Fé, Albuquerque, 
Silver City, El Paso, Phoenix, and Tucson, 
literally by the thousands, and in those towns 
one sees them constantly, everywhere; in 
Denver, where they were proverbially thick a 
few years ago, one scarcely sees them at all — 
though, of course, there are many of them in 
the city. It is useless to describe these board- 
ing-houses, for boarding-houses are the same 
throughout the world — some good, some very 
bad; most are indifferent. All of them are 
more or less dingy and poorly provided with 
comforts, even for a well man. And in this 
country, the Southwest, where everybody is 
abominably fed, the boarding-house is cor- 
respondingly poor. As long as a person 
is able to take care of himself, he is 
welcome; it is only the sick man who finds 
it hard to get a place. Charity is largely a 
matter of viewpoint. If one tries to take 
a sick man on a stretcher into a boarding- 
house in the East, or one who by his looks 
and his incessant coughing proclaims his 
feared disease, he will hardly be received with 
open arms. And if we remember how many 
times that very thing is tried in such a city as 
Denver, we can hardly censure coldness and a 
lack of charity. 

As a matter of fact, the sick consumptive 
is not wanted; he is feared, and very properly 
so, in the average case, for he makes no pre- 
tense of following even the simplest of sani- 
tary rules. And why should any one be com- 


pelled even by charity to take him in? Such 
a person should remember that he makes extra 
work and extra trouble; and especially, that 
where he goes well people will not go. He has 
a sorrowful time of it, certainly, but he has 
no right to inflict his sorrow on those about him. 
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He should bear these things in mind, and con- 
sider that he makes misery enough as it is; 
above all, he should be cheerful and not a crank. 
I still have a vivid recollection of the hopeless, 
gloomy days that followed one another in my 
own case, and how hard it was to keep a brave 


face. But I tried hard to fight like a man 
should fight, and on one of the gloomiest days 
I copied this from the “ Last Days of Pompeii” 
(which I was reading), on the fly-leaf of my 
memo-book: 

“There is but one Philosophy, though 
there are a thousand schools — and its name 
is Fortitude.’ And and I wrote, after the 
passage I marked, lest I should forget: 
“Lungers Remember!”’ 


NO EMPLOYMENT TO BE FOUND 


I cannot refrain from speaking of the per- 
sons who came to this country in search of 
work. The thing to be said is: Let no one 
come expecting work, because he can’t work 
and get well at the same time — and because 
there is no work to do. If he could rope 
steers, or wield a pick and shovel as a miner, 
he might get employment. But this is a land 
of few industries. For years it has been 
flooded with health-seekers looking for light 
work, and they have already gotten all there 
is todo. ‘“But,’’ I can hear some one protest, 
“it is a case of necessity, and work is the only 
alternative. What then?” Well, nothing! 
He can’t get work, so let him face the matter 
calmly. He is better off in his own country 
without money than in this strange land. 

I have said very little of the ranch, but I have 
done so purposely, for there is very little to be 
said. It is enough to say that a ranch is an 
impossible place for a tubercular invalid. 
The Western “ranch” is an elastic term. It 
may be the barren land around a “squatter’s” 
shack, or it may be a tract as large as an 
Eastern county, or it may be anything between 
the two. But, whatever it is, it is no place 
for a consumptive. It is a place of hard 
work and privation, with, indeed, hardly 
enough of life’s necessities for the average 
well man, and a sick man is as much out of 
place there as he would be in a coal mine. It 
is hard indeed to understand, for one who has 
been in this country and knows what conditions 
really are, how the idea ever got abroad that 
“roughing it”? would cure tuberculosis: it has 
killed thousands, and if the foolish belief con- 
tinues to persist it will kill thousands more. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 
FROM MINNESOTA TO THE SEA 


HOW THE RAILROADS OPENED THE NORTHWEST—A NEW EMPIRE 
OF VAST FORESTS AND ONE OF THE GRANARIES OF THE WORLD 


BY 


JAMES J. HILL 


\ N 7 HILE the development of the Ameri- 
can Northwest occupied but the 
space of a single lifetime, it has 

affected the past more profoundly and will 

influence the future more widely than many 
events of greater historic moment. It has 
stimulated and financed immigration. It 
has supplied a large share of the world’s food. 

It has given homes to an army of workers who 

began with little or no capital. It has revo- 

lutionized some industries and created others. 

It has opened opportunity for the increase of 

wealth and for human progress. It is worth 

while to examine in some detail the causes, the 

proportions, and the future relations of a 

growth which daily familiarity has not yet 

robbed of its marvels. 

However each event may be bound to every 
other in the general scheme of things, it is 
certainly true that the development of the 
Northwest has a wide reaction upon human 
life and history. A high scientific authority 
says that “the central portion of North Amer- 
-ica affords the largest intimately connected 
field which is suited to the uses of our race.” 
Land is a first and indispensable human 
requirement. It is the main support and 
resource of man. The imperial area of the 
American Northwest, using that term in its 
broadest meaning, constitutes one of the 
largest, most compact, and most productive 
resources of the whole human race. We are 


dealing with a great opportunity and a precious 
possession. 

It is by no accident that the cruel and 
rapacious gold-hunters, Cortez and Pizarro, 
are associated with the invasion of this con- 
tinent on the south, while the first-comers to 





the Northwest were Hennepin, Marquette, and 
La Salle. The lowest ambition of the latter 
was to win a new empire for the king. The 
highest was to Christianize the Indian tribes 
then inhabiting these wilds. Therefore, seren- 
ity and elevation of thought mark the earliest 
annals of our central valley. Behind explorers 
and missionaries marched settlers of corre- 
sponding quality; men of stern mind and sturdy 
frame, whose virtues have colored the lives of 
their descendants. So the Northwest grew and 
became the most signal instance of the rise 
of states and the reward of industry. How 
sudden this rise, how great the reward, one 
comprehends best after comparing the oak of 
the present with the acorn of half a century ago. 

In 1850 “The Northwest” was a term of 
vague meaning. It applied to territory begin- 
ning west of the Alleghanies, with Ohio, and 
stretching southward and westward to include 
the greater portion of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Sometimes it was held to include portions of 
the Pacific Coast, then almost as unknown 
as another continent. The population of the 
portion north of the Missouri and west of 
Indiana showed the following gains between 
1850 and Igoo: 


States 1850 1900 
Illinois 851,470 4,821,550 
Wisconsin 305,391 2,069,042 
Iowa 192,214 2,231,853 
Minnesota Ter. 6,077 1,751,354 
North Dakota __......... 319,146 
South Dakota —sCi.a... 401,570 

Total 1,355,152 11,594,515 


In addition to the 11,594,555 population of 
this group, Kansas and Nebraska had 2,536,795 
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MODERN TRANSPORTATION METHODS IN THE NORTHWEST 


A Great Northern yard with eighteen miles of track, capable of accommodating 2,200 cars. In 1908 the Great Northern 
had 43,890 freight cars on its lines, almost thirty times the equipment of the old Manitoba road in 1879 
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COMMON CARRIERS IN ST. PAUL IN 1858 


The Red River carts established connection with the Hudson Bay Company post at Winnipeg in 1843. In 1858 the 
trade at St. Paul was chiefly in buffalo robes, furs, ginseng, and cranberries. The first wheat was sent down the Missis- 
Sipp! In 1856 and the first flour exported the next year 
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people; and Montana, Idaho, Washington, and in the last half of the last century. To-day 
Oregon 1,336,740 more. Without, therefore, they have millions more people than they had 
including those other states of the interior basin ten years ago. This growth has no parallel. 
generally reckoned a part of the Northwest, Never before was a wilderness of such propor- 


er 


these twelve commonwealths contained in 1900 tions reclaimed; never before did a population f 
more than fifteen million inhabitants. Their so increase within the same limits of time. H 
population was practically multiplied by twelve The contrast in other respects is even more 
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THE OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE OF MR. JAMES J. HILL IN ST. PAUL IN 1868 
For trading northwest up the Red River, ten years before the purchase of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, which has 
grown into the Great Northern system 
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startling. The Federal authorities who, in 1850, 
gathered all the national statistics into a single 
modest volume, had not only fewer activities 
to chronicle but they followed a different 
standard. Aside from enumerating popu- 
lation, they were interested mainly in three 
things; the spread of education, the growth 
and extension of religious activity, and the 
progress of agriculture. Along these lines 
only can a comparison be made. The num- 
ber of pupils attending colleges and public 
schools in the middle of the last century in the 





territory under consideration -was 274,395. 
In 1902 it was more than three and a half mil- 
lions in the country extending from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific. The tables of occu- 
pation, the opening of farm and railroad and 
factory, present the change even more vividly. 
In 1850 there was practically no agriculture 








beyond _ the western borders of Illinois, Tt COMING OF TRE RATIROAD AND THE PAssENS 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota Territory. OF THE RIVER STEAMER 





























A RED RIVER TRADER AT ST. PAUL 
A great commerce was carried on the river northwest from St. Paul between 1850 and 1878. It was at its height 
In 1858, the same year that 1,090 steamers came up the Mississippi to St. Paul. As the railroads grew, the river traffic 
declined. The remnant of it is carried by two steamboats and twelve barges from Grand Forks, N. D. 
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TRANSPORTATION ON THE MISSOURI RIVER IN MONTANA IN _ 1887 


The Missouri and the Yellowstone Rivers have been supplanted as carriers by the Great Northern and the Northern 


Pacific railroads, and at present the steamers carry practically no traffic 














4 ONE OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE RIVER TRAFFIC 


A steamer on the Snake River south of Lewiston, Idaho, in a country without adequate railroad service. The same 
kind of transportation existed on the Red River northwest from St. Paul in the ’fifties and ’sixties 
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ST. PAUL IN 1861 


The graded track in the foreground was built down to the river to receive the locomotive “‘William Crooks” 


These had 6,914,761 acres of improved and 
10,864,254 acres of unimproved farm lands; 
valued, with improvements, at more than 
$150,000,000. Fifty years later these same 
divisions, with the Dakotas, contained 
108,216,831 acres of improved and 39,876,715 
acres of unimproved farm land; valued, with 
improvements, at $5,037,720,205. Kansas and 
Nebraska by this time had added 43,473,145 
acres of improved and 28,101,604 acres of unim- 
proved farm land, valued at $1,221,312,790. 


In Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Oregon 
there were 9,944,087 acres of improved and 
23,675,895 acres of unimproved farm land, 
valued at $352,291,497. The census of 1910 
will show that even this rate of progress has 
been surpassed during the last decade in the 
far western states. 

In these fifty years there were added three 
times as many farms as had been opened in 
the whole two hundred and fifty years from 
the settlement of America. The addition to 














AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “WILLIAM CROOKS,” THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE IN MINNESOTA 


Brought up the Mississippi from La Crosse to St. Paul on a barge in 1861. It is now the Great Northern No. 1 
In 1908 it made a special trip and it is still serviceable 
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PIONEER RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Miles of these wooden trestles have been filled in every year since their completion, and the work is still going on 


acreage was 547,040,932 acres, or nearly twice as 
much as all opened up before 1850. Of this 
growth the twelve states constituting what is 
most properly included under “The North- 
west” had 235,509,262 acres, or very nearly 
one-half of the total addition to farm area in 
the United States, although all other parts of 
the country had known marvelous growth. 
They had about one-seventeenth of the entire 
farm area in 1850 and about one-third in 1900. 

Prior to 1850 over three-fourths of the total 


value of farm land was found east and south 
of the Ohio River.. The value of farm property 
per acre in that year was $13.51 for the whole 
country, byt in the Western States it was 
only $1.86. In t1g00 the average value per 
acre for the country had risen to $24.39, and 
of this increase the rich soils of the West 
contributed the larger share. To-day it has 
been still further increased. There is no 
better measure of this growth, especially 
for more recent years, than the following 








MINNEAPOLIS IN 1857 


In 1860 its population was 2,564. 





In 1905 it was 261,974. The cross shows where the great Union Station now stands 
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THE “SELKIRK,” ONE OF THE FIRST SLEEPING-CARS IN THE NORTHWEST 


Doing service on a construction train in 1887 


table, giving the total combined receipts of 
grain, including wheat, corn, oats, and flour — 
each barrel of flour being reckoned as four 
and a half bushels of wheat — at four principal 
Northwestern markets: 


RECEIPTS OF GRAIN 


Year Duluth Minneapolis Milwaukee Chicago 
1887... 23,649,694 48,618,563 31,960,319 163,437,724 
1907 - -84,550,412 134,991,705 58,928,462 307,246,141 


Fifty years ago, manufacturing in the 
Northwest was only a name. Lumber and 
flour were prepared and marketed and a 
few hands were at work producing textiles 
of coarse fabric. The entire value of home- 
made manufactures in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, the only portion of our Northwest 
from which any manufacturing return what- 
ever was made in the census of 1850, was 











OPENING THE FRONTIER 
A track-laying gang and onlookers on the Minot-Helena branch 
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A WOODEN BRIDGE ON THE GREAT NORTHERN WHEN IT WAS FIRST BUILT 


This type has been replaced by steel structures such as that shown in the lower picture 
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CONSTRUCTING A MODERN FIRE-PROOF STEEL TRESTLE 


On the new “ North Bank ” road from Spokane to Portland, along the Columbia River 
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HOW THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 


$1,420,818. The shops and factories of the 
state of Illinois alone turned out in 1905 
manufactured goods valued at almost exactly 
one thousand -times that sum; three and a 
third times as much for every working day 
as the entire territory could show for its 
year’s labor half a century ago. Facts like 
these hammer home a sense of the magnitude 
of the development of the Northwest and its 
place in the progress not only of this nation 
but of the world. 

In 1850 the total valuation of real and 
personal property combined in [Illinois was 
$156,265,006; it is now largely in excess of 
a billion dollars. In the same year the 
returned valuation of Iowa was $23,714,638 and 
of Wisconsin $42,056,595. Minnesota, Kansas, 
and Nebraska made no returns, their property 
values being scattered and trifling. The real 


and personal property of these six states and 
territories, representing the genesis of the North- 
west, amounted to no more than $222,036,239. 
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CROSSES THE COLUMBIA NOW 


The latest assessment returns are incomplete 
and far from dependable, but they show 
property on the rolls of the six states to the 
amount of $6,993,074,237; while the grand 
total of this added to the valuations for the 
other six commonwealths of the Northwest 
westward to the Pacific is $8,632,430,230. 
These tangible assets represent the growth, in 
a little over half a century, of land and its 
improvements, and that small fraction of other 
property value which is included in the tax 
lists. 

The exchanges of the clearing-houses in 
1908 at Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Minneapolis were nearly one-third of those 
of the fifteen most important cities of the 
country, excluding New York. 

Immigration and industry have transformed 
a wilderness in half a century into the home 
of plenty. The single influence that has 
contributed most to this astonishing work 
is, of course, the rise and scientific develop- 
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OLD WAY —A PASSENGER TRAIN BEING FERRIED ACROSS THE RIVER 























THE TUNNEL, SUCCESSOR TO THE SWITCHBACK 
Bored at a cost of a million a mile to save the high operating cost of the 
switchback. The Bozeman tunnel on the Northern Pacific 
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ment of the modern transportation system. 
In the early ’fifties of the last century, the 
railroad as a factor in national growth was 
little considered: and less understood. The 
union by rail of the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic took place as late as 1850. Chicago 
then contained less than 30,000 people, and 
the whole crude development of the North- 
west depended upon its waterways and upon 
the prairie schooner. The engineers sent 
out in 1852 to make the original surveys 
for the Illinois Central across the prairies 
found their camps frequently invaded by 
wolves. The principal railroad lines in oper- 
ation in the country were from New York to 
Boston, from New York to Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh; from Detroit 
headed toward Chicago, and from Cincinnati 
to Sandusky. 

In the decade between 1850 and 1860 the 
average charge for carrying one ton of freight 
one mile was three cents or more. The 
freight on a bushel of. wheat from Chicago 
to New York, utilizing lake and canal, was 
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THE SWITCHBACK, THE FIRST METHOD OF CROSSING THE DIVIDE 
Three locomotives to seven cars on the old Great Northern switchback, which was abandoned on the completion 
of the Cascade tunnel. In the early days the Northern Pacific likewise had a switchback, to get its line over the 


Cascade range 

































26.62 cents. There can be no contrast more 
striking than that between the common 
carriers of fifty years ago and those of to-day. 

In 1850 there were a little over nine thousand 
miles of railroad in the United States. A 
few tracks had thrust themselves as far west 
as the Mississippi; but beyond that, forest 
and plain were uninvaded by the iron highway. 
Twelve years later, in 1862, the whole railroad 
system of Minnesota, the gateway to the 
newer portion of the Northwest, was com- 
prised in ten miles of track connecting 
St. Paul and St. Anthony. The scanty products 
of the country were shipped out by steamboat 
and barge; and had that remained unchanged, 
they would be scanty still. The railroad, 
aiding incoming population and_ growing 
industry, made the Northwest and added its 
immense resources to the wealth of the nation 
and the natural capital of the world. 

In 1857 Congress made a liberal grant of 
lands to Minnesota to aid in the construction 
of railways. The Territory transferred the 
grant to a corporation; and after its admission, 
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THE THIRD STEP—ELECTRIFICATION 
A smokeless, electrically drawn passenger train coming out of the east 
portal of the Cascade tunnel on the Great Northern 














HELPING A DOUBLE-HEADER OVER THE MOUNTAIN 


On the heavy grades on both sides of the Cascade tunnel, the electric locomotives aid the regular engines, which shut 
off steam in the tunnel to prevent smoke. The Great Northern is the first transcontinental railroad to electrify its 


mountain division 
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A PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MILL 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho cut more than $100,000,000 worth of lumber and shingles a year 


the following year, the state loaned its credit ten miles of road already referred to were 
to several other companies. They all de- completed by the St. Paul & Pacific, virtually 
faulted, and it was not until 1862 that the a reorganization of one of the defunct concerns. 
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A STEEL GRAIN ELEVATOR AT SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Which with its concrete annex will hold half again as much wheat as the crop of Wisconsin 
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SEATTLE — A PACIFIC OCEAN GATEWAY 





Made possible by the transcontinental railroads 


This company was afterward divided, and 
its two sections prosecuted railway construction 
with varying fortunes until the financial collapse 


of 1873 prostrated both. The properties were 
heavily and repeatedly mortgaged; their credit 
exhausted. Construction stopped; and with 
it the development which the Northwest 
had for a time enjoyed. Up to 1871 some 
285 miles of track had been completed, reaching 
the Red River at Breckenridge; and by the 
same date about five hundred miles of 





the Northern Pacific had been constructed. 
Now both enterprises stopped; and the North- 
west grew only as settlement crept forward 
over the prairies a few miles each year in the 
wake of ox-teams. 

In 1878 four associates, George Stephen, 
now Lord Mountstephen; Donald A. Smith, 
now Lord Strathcona; Norman W. Kittson 
and myself obtained control of the St. Paul & 
Pacific’s lines through purchase of its out- 
standing securities. The volume of these 





WHEAT AS IT LEAVES THE PACIFIC COAST FOR THE PORTS OF THE WORLD 


The wheat that comes east is not put in sacks but transported in bulk 
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Their stock aggregated $6,500,000 and their ; 
bonded indebtedness nearly $33,000,000, aside 
4 from floating obligations. These were all 
valid securities, had to be purchased in the 
market, and as the faith of the associates in 
Jd the future of the Northwest was not shared 
generally at that time by men with capital 
‘f to invest, they were obliged to pledge their 
/ possessions and strain their credit to secure 
the funds necessary, not only to complete this 
purchase but to rush additional construction 
of new lines that must be built to save the 
land grant. The capitalization of the lines 
purchased and built was approximately 
$44,000,000, and the deal a large one for 
those days. 

In 1879 this property, then including 656 
miles of railroad, was reorganized as the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Company. Since the common custom in 
reorganizations is to increase the total volume 
of indebtedness, it is worthy of mention, and 
has not been without its bearing upon the 
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A PIONEER OF COMMERCE 
The ‘‘ Idzumi Maru,” one of the first Jananese trans-Pacific liners, 
entering Seattle harbor in 1896 








prosperous growth of the Northwest, that i 
showed the large amount of money that had the capitalization of the new company was | 
been invested, wisely or unwisely, in the but $31,000,000; a scaling down of about 
original enterprises. 30 per cent. At first, dividends on the stock 
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WHERE THE GREAT NORTHERN TOUCHES THE PACIFIC 


The Western terminal docks at Smith’s Cove, near Seattle 
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were but 4 per cent.; which was less than the 
interest on the money invested in the bonds. 

The problem of the railroad now became 
the problem of the Northwest. These great 
fertile spaces were to be opened to settlement as 
rapidly as capital could be amassed and energy 
applied to the work of construction. And settle- 
ment, thus stimulated, was continually, on its 
part, pressing against transportation facilities 
and demanding their enlargement. Connec- 
tion was made with the Great Lakes by a line 
to Duluth, branches of the main line were 
pushed through the fertile lands of Minnesota 
and Dakota, and in 1893 the transcontinental 
system reached the Pacific Coast. 

By that time the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba had become the Great Northern; 
and in 1907 all the subsidiary systems which, 
for convenience or of necessity, had been 
operated by the latter company, were con- 
solidated with it into one system which had 
grown in 1908 to a total of 6,743 miles operated. 
The addition of more than six thousand miles 
of new construction during thirty years ‘is a 
fair measure of the growth of the Northwest, 
of whose common carriers this system is but 
one. One illustration will show what has hap- 
pened to freight rates. When the railroad 
property was taken over from the receivers, the 
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FROM DULUTH FOR BUFFALO 
The steamer “ Northwest ” on the Great Lakes, where the American 
merchant marine is a success 


rate from St. Vincent to Duluth was 4o cents 
per hundred; now it is 13. 
The financing of such an enterprise is no 




















WHERE THE GREAT NORTHERN TOUCHES THE LAKES 
The coal-docks at Duluth that supply the whole Northwest with fuel 
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FORTY-EIGHT YEARS PROGRESS ON 





1, the old “ William Crooks’? compared with No. 
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less vital than its construction and operation. 
It began, as stated, with an issue of $31,000,000 
of stock and bonds to represent property into 
which the proceeds of the sale of $44,000,000 
of securities had previously been put. Exten- 
sions and the creation of great terminals 
called for increased capitalization from time 
to time. To a large extent betterments were 
paid for out of current earnings, instead of by 
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struction and purchase, the total of its capital 
stock and bonded debt had become, June 
30, 1908, exclusive of the bonds of the Burling- 
ton system guaranteed jointly by the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, which 
the Burlington property amply secures and 
whose fixed charges it pays, $307,918,689. 
The growth of interest and confidence raised 
the number of stockholders from 122 in 1892 
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AN OLD WOOD-CUT OF “THE SELKIRK” 
This was Mr. Hill’s first steamer; it was engaged in trade up the Red River from St. Paul 


new stock or bond issues. Rolling stock was 
provided in the same way; and the extent of 
this drain upon resources appears from the 
increase of 49 locomotives on the system 
originally to 1,081 in 1908; of passenger cars 
from 58 to 802; and of freight and work cars 
from 761 to 43,890. 

To provide funds for the more than 6,000 
miles of track added to the system by con- 


to 15,000 in 1908, with an average holding 
of 140 shares, or $14,000 each. Between 
1890 and 1908 these stockholders paid in 
$160,000,000 in actual cash. This, in addi- 
tion to the bond issues, represented the 
vast sum that had to be raised on faith in the 
property and the country, to keep the railroad 
system abreast of development in the North- 
west. In the seventeen years 1891-1907, 
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DATE 

1879|_656MILES , 

1883 1350.32 MILES 

1893) 4257.46 MILES 

1908 5887.80 MILES 


1908, 











6716.09 MILES 








THE GROWTH OF THE GREAT NORTHERN SYSTEM 
To ten times its original length in thirty years 


all, the surplus earnings of the system and 
$1,366,728 additional were put back into the 
property in additions and betterments. 

The total outstanding stock and bonds per 
mile of main track for the Great Northern 
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1872. SUMMER TIME TABLE. 1872. 
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AN EARLY TIME TABLE 
Showing that in 1872 the time Between St. Paul and Breckenridge 
was twenty minutes less than twelve hours. Now the Great Northern 
fast-mail makes the run in six hours and forty minutes. 


system amount to $45,031.77. Its terminal 
facilities could not be duplicated for any 
money. The small traffic of settlers and 
frontier posts has grown to the carriage of 
493,000,000 passengers and nearly six billion 
tons of freight one mile in 1908. Precisely 
as farm lands have increased from $2.50 
an acre to $50 or $75, just as city lots now 
sell for more per front foot than their former 
whole value, sometimes more than the value 
of the entire townsite thirty years ago, so the 
value of railroad property has increased with 
the growth of the country. One is as natural, 
as just, and as deserved as the other. They 
arrive in such connection that each is cause 
and each effect of the other. But on the 
mere basis of assessed valuations, the total 
of railroad capitalization or valuation is very 
small when compared with the total value 
added to private property within the same 
period. Both are of equal propriety and 
validity, and are entitled to the same return. 

During the same period the. Northern 
Pacific’s transcontinental line was completed, 
the system was built up and reorganized, the 
Burlington extended into the Northwest, and 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Northwestern, 
the Canadian Pacific, and other companies 
contributed new mileage yearly to the facilities 
of this section. 

Nowhere else do comparative statistics show 
more accurately the rapidity of growth. In: 
1870 the total railroad mileage of the United 
States was 52,922 and in 1890 it had grown to 
166,793. ‘The increase in these twenty years 
for the country was.215 percent. But in those 
same years the mileage in the states beginning 
with Illinois on the East and extending to the 
Pacific Coast, including Nebraska on the 
south, increased 341 per cent. In the seven 
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GREAT NORTHERN | NORTHERN PACIFIC GREAT NORTHERN |} NORTHERN PACIFIC 
A Train Load Average Train Load i Average Car Load Average Car Load 
YEAR wee Tons “s YEAR a Tons ‘ YEAR in Tons YEAR in Tons 
1895 252.13 1887 121.60 1895 13.16 1887 5.77 
1898 316.29 1898 264.59 1898 14.75 1898 12.21 
190 509.11 1908 430.87 1908 20.49 1908 18.86 



































THE HEAVY TONNAGE OF THE NORTHERN FREIGHTS 


The Great Northern had the lowest grade over the mountains and 
could therefore haul heavier trains 


distinctively Northwestern states, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon, the increase was 1,181 per cent. 
In 1907 these seven states had 27,161 miles 
of railroad as against 16,863 miles in 1890; 
and within their boundaries construction is 
proceeding more rapidly than elsewhere. 

While this labor of organization, of finan- 
cing, of construction, of operation, and of 
trafic building went forward, transportation 
charges fell progressively until now the 
Northwest has relatively —that is, taking 
into account the newness of the country 
and comparative density of population and 
traffic—the lowest railroad rates in the 
world. 

This mutual benefit can continue only while 
the products of fields and factories are carried 
to the consumer on such terms as give its proper 
profit to each party to the transaction; thus 
encouraging the further increase of industry 
by guaranteeing to each its reasonable share of 
gain. The embodiment in practice of this 
principle that railroading is a business enter- 
prise and not a speculation; that its chief inter- 
est is in the field, the factory and the mine 
rather than upon the stock exchange; that the 
intelligent and just system of profit-sharing 
between carrier and shipper embodied in 
reasonable rates will best promote the pros- 
perity of both and enlarge the common 
heritage, is not the least of the contributions 
made by the Northwest to the development 
of the nation and the world within the last 
fifty years. 


THE AVERAGE CAR-LOAD IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Great Northern took pains to equalize the east and west-bound 
traffic, and therefore hauled fewer empty cars 


So much for the past of the Northwest. The 
duty of its people now is to render secure its 
development and progress. The causes of its 
growth are to be found in the transfer of an 
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THE INCREASE IN THE GREAT NORTHERN’S FREIGHT 
‘ EQUIPMENT 


In 1908 there were twenty-eight times as many cars as in 1879, and 
the cars were of much greater capacity 


























GREAT NORTHERN PR. R. 
YEAR _Average Revenue Total Revenue Revenue on Basis of the 
_ per Ton Mile Collected Average Rate of 1881 Difference 
| 1881 2.8 CENTS $ 2,691,772.54 $ 2,691,772.54 | $ 
| 1891 1.236 $ 9,439,006.77 $ 22,000,975.80 | $ 12,561,969.03 
| 1901 871 $21,623,653.95 $ 71,474,.434.42 | $ 49,850,780.47 
1908 :7806 $40,31 1,420.14 $148,723,996.75 | $108,412,576.61~ 




















THIRTY YEARS’ DECLINE IN FREIGHT RATES” 


Showing the change in the average charge per ton per mile, and also what that charge means in dollars 
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immense population, supplied by our own 
natural increase and by immigration, to enor- 
mous areas of fertile soil. It was like 
opening the vaults of a treasury and bidding 
each man help himself. 

But these conditions cannot be permanent. 
The present era is the crisis of the old order. 
The primary business of the Northwest hitherto 
has been the mastery of natural conditions. 
Its next contribution should be to the econ- 
omic and social evolution of the race. We 
must determine upon a national economy quite 
different from the present when our population 
shall approach three times what it was in 1900. 
Striking as the contrast has been found between 
1850 and 1900, that between 1900 and 1950 will 
reveal more serious features. 

Practically speaking, our public lands are 
about all occupied. Our other natural re- 
sources have been exploited with a lavish 
hand. Our iron and coal supplies will show 
signs of exhaustion before fifty years have 
passed. The former, at the present rate of 
increasing production, will be greatly reduced. 
Our forests are going rapidly; our supply of 
mineral oil flows to the ends of the earth. The 
soil of the country is being impoverished by 
careless treatment. In some of the richest 
portions of the country its productivity has 
deteriorated fully 50 per cent. These are 
facts to which necessity will compel our atten- 
tion before we have reached the middle of this 
century. To a realization of our position, 
and especially to a jealous care of our land 
resources, both as to quantity and quality, to 
a mode of cultivation that will at once 
multiply the yield per acre and _ restore 
instead of impairing fertility, we must come 
without delay. There is no issue, in business 
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or in politics, that compares in importance or 
in power with this. 

The outlook for our future has been summed 
up with rare accuracy and force by the late 
Professor Shaler in these words: 


“As the population becomes dense there will 
soon appear the dangers of poverty and misery 
that are apt to accompany a crowded civilization. 
The enormous pressure of masses of people seems 
to crush out the hope and energy and prosperity 
of a large proportion of them; and the great 
problem of modern progress, after all, is how to 
deal with this tendency—how to prevent the 
forces of advancing social evolution from being 
destructive as well as creative.” 


This is the problem of the nation, exactly 
stated; and it is, in a special sense, the prob- 
lem of the Northwest. As here the noblest 
fruits of prosperity have been gathered, so here 
must be evolved methods to preserve them from 
decay. Leadership implies responsibility. It 
is the central area of this continent that gave 
the material and the stage for the latest phases 
of human progress. It is there that the prob- 
lems which have baffled older nations, the 
processes as yet unaccomplished, must be 
worked out. 

Nowhere else can be found more energy 
or more courage to join with great issues. 
The event will come not through mere boasting 
or through the accretion of wealth and the 
magnification of industries, but as all the works 
of science and all the revelations of natural 
law have been identified with our common life; 
by infinite patience, infinite study of facts as 
they are, infinite search for the right adaptation 
of means to ends, infinite devotion to the glory 
and perpetuity of our institutions and infinite 
love for man as he should and yet may be. 





[Mr. Hill?’s next article deals with one of the most interesting commercial questions of our 


time— Oriental Trade. 


Trade with Asia has played an important part in the commercial 


lije of every maritime nation of Europe— has, in great part, made every one of them rich. Now 


iu is within our reach—this great prize of commerce. Mr. Hill explains how we started 


lo grasp it, and how we fell short because of the unbusiness-like nature of our governmental 


rate-regulation. 


some nation must get; for civilization brings in its wake demands both ways. 


There is an ever-increasing volume of trade with Oriental countries which 


Are we wise 


enough to permit our merchants and our railroads to secure it? Mr. Hill narrates events 


of his own experience and gives besides a world-wide view of the subject Tue Epttors.] 





A SCHOOL WITH A CLEAR AIM 


HOW IT TRIES TO TRAIN BOYS TO BE MEN, AND 
NOT MERELY PREPARE THEM FOR COLLEGE 


BY 


JOHN FOSTER CARR 


' N JITH a definite aim, Dr. Edward A. 
Rumely, of Interlaken, Laporte, 
Ind., has set about the work of 

training boys to become efficient and helpful 
members of society, ready to liveand work 
with men. 

This is the Interlaken of my winter visit: 

Soon after six, in the dark of the January 
morning, the big bell clangs with rapid stroke; 
a crowd of boys in the Home Hall scuffle 
and romp from their rooms, hurrying down 
to the hot shower. In lines of three they 
steam along under the pouring water, and then 
one by one stand to the icy spray. Of asudden 
a door is pulled open, and a valiant half- 
dozen of them tear with a yell out into the 
freezing morning, and plunge, pink-skinned, 
into a huge snow-bank. Back they come 
instanter, stamping off the great melting 
flakes. They quickly rub dry, and those 
who have been the first down have ten spare 
minutes to squat in their dressing - gowns, 
and blink at the new-kindled, crackling 
wood fire in the master’s welcoming study. 

“Five minutes more,’ goes the gong. 
There’s a desperate scramble for clothes; 
almost immediately an army of lads come 
tramping down the stairs and from over the 
snow-covered fields, to breakfast. Turn by 
turn, boys carry the trays and serve in the 
dining room, where fresh linen and flowers 
and grouped family tables make home. The 
master is called to the office, and Hawthorne 
in sudden dignity goes to the head of the table. 
With his ten grave years he pours the coffee, 
dishes just portions of oatmeal, settles in the 
seat of honor. The master comes, quietly 
slips into the boy’s empty chair, and with his 
pleasant nod half-whispers up the table: 

“Stay where you are, Hawthorne; I’ll take 
your place.” 

The daze of the early morning and the eager 
eating of boyhood impose a quiet that is seldom 


broken save by a stray jest and a cnuckle, 


or a low, earnest ‘“‘ Please pass ——”’. For the 
rest, an athletic plying of knives and forks 
and spoons. 


At 7:30 there is a scattering by the master’s 
door and classes begin. In one and all there 
is some use of the newer methods of our 
schools. Work is social; the ancient artificial- 
ities of discipline have vanished. There 
is no arbitrary rule of seating or silence; both 
depend upon the need of the work and of 
leadership. Chairs are ranged about a table, 
or in a circle, in the way of a home library. 
The programme is familiar, for Interlaken 
gives thorough preparation for any American 
University or technical school; and, defying 
the new pedagogues, it lays old-fashioned 
stress upon the rudiments — the fundamental 
“three Rs,” first of all. It plainly means 
that its graduates shall be practical ready- 
reckoners and accurate spellers. Yet subjects 
still vary, and the detail of old work is often 
transformed. 

Geography is linked with manifold studies 
of earth and .man— geology, population, 
industries. Mathematics is the right hand 
and left hand of science and of all human 
labor. And the English class has its high 
purpose in developing a ready ability to express 
life in words. Use is always the paramount 
thing. 

I make the round of the classes — and the 
grip, the thoroughness, the rush of the work 
have remarkable showing of result. There 
are the essentials of the best teaching of the 
past. Small boys are doing heavy drill in 
mental arithmetic, much in the old fashion. 
At the end, each lad in turn is master. There 
is the sport of the ancient spelling-bee. There 
is physics—the repeated guiding phrase: 
“Be concise!” — the echo of the insistent 
question: ‘ What, exacily, do you see?” In 
algebra, where they are pushing on to new 
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ground, they waste no class time over solved 
problems. In German, an appeal is made to 
ear and eye, waking the desire to understand, 
speak, read, write — every word of it living 
German. The German classes have a German 
table, a German club, and have just given a 
German play at the town theatre. 


ART FOR LIFE’S SAKE 


In the studio, bending over the easels, 
there is a Robert Louis Stevenson reincarnate 
—the same lean face with its high cheek 
bones and broad brow, the same deep eyes 
of living brown, the same drooping wisp of 
moustache. Teaching both by word and by 
example of work, he goes from boy to 
boy. It is Art, not for Art’s, but for 
Life’s sake. With a friendly smile he 
moves his stool over to “Cherub’s” sprawl- 
ing study of a hand: 

“Get the big things first. Ill give you the 
little truths afterward. Get order and care; 
quality, not quantity counts. Use your brain 
to save your muscles. We talk about training 
an artist’s eye, but it’s all the brain. Remem- 
ber that the hawk has a finer eye than Michael 
Angelo had.” 

With a swift line here, a wipe of the chamois- 
skin there, and keen upward glances at the 
cast, he starts to mend the drawings: 

“Put your lights in first—so, and so, and then 
your shadows. ‘There are no lines in nature, 
except in a cobweb or a trailing vine. Don’t 
get lost in detail. You couldn’t get every 
twig on a tree, if you were to work a lifetime. 
Instead of trying to copy nature, see if you 
can’t find out what she says.” 

He rises, pushes back the stool, and speaks 
for all to hear: 

“It’s the spirit of work that counts — the 
theme is often almost nothing. Corot. finds 
more of God in a bit of stream than Rubens 
can put in a Descent from the Cross. It’s 
his brain and heart that redeem the common- 
place into immortality. 

“No, Cotton, don’t use your fixative yet. 
Try to see if there isn’t something else you 
can do to get perfection.” 

In the early afternoon comes the rougher 
side of this modern apprenticing to life — 
the hard use of the hands in the shops—a 
table, or a bookcase to make for the boy’s 
own room, or a heavy oak bench for the parlor. 
Or there is metal-work and the farm, the 
orchard, and the garden. Among the boys 
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you hear of “work’”’ but never of “training,” 
yet the work must be workmanlike. 

“The mental discipline of the exact 
sciences!’’ the master-mechanic seized my 
words. “A boy will make four or five shots 
at a problem in algebra, and fail; but if he 
wins out at last, and brings to class the right 
answer and right method, he gets his 100 per 
cent. But in carpentry he must succeed the 
first time, and he can’t hide a botched job, 
either. The year 1909 wants bureau-drawers 
and automobiles in perfect working order when 
they leave the shop — not gg per cent. of the 
time, but always. You’ll have to come to 
the mechanic arts if you want an exact science!” 


NO CASTES AT INTERLAKEN 


In the democratic foundation of things at 
Interlaken, it was decreed that the small boys, 
rich or poor, should each be allowed twenty- 
five cents a week for spending money; the 
high-school youth, approaching man’s extrava- 
gant estate, may spend a half-dollar. This is 
all, unless he earn it, and whatever he earns 
he may spend as he chooses or deposit it in 
the school bank, drawing on it at will, by 
proudly written check. The chances of turn- 
ing labor into money are plentiful. A local 
furnisher and a Chicago department store 
agreed to take for sale the craft-work of the 
boys. Then, too, the school always has work 
of its own to be done, for which there is a 
varying wage. 

Beginning with the simplest things, the 
students at Interlaken are soon made familiar 
with most of the ordinary industrial arts. 
Every part of the school is open to them — 
the farm, the stables, the office, the kitchen. 
In small parties they make repeated trips to 
nearby scenes of constructive work. They 
have studied well the broad details of building 
a railroad and damming a river. Full of 
questions, they are spending attentive hours 
amid the making of wagons and carriages, 
plows, and the many kinds of farm machinery. 
They stand before the looms and see the weav- 
ing of blankets. Whole afternoons have been 
given to the piano factory, lingering in its 
different shops. They have solved the mystery 
of tubular wells. ‘They have made friends with 
workmen of many trades. Again and again 
have they been to Gary and viewed the 
growth of that built-to-order steel city. Their 
brains are busy about important things 
actually seen and not merely read of. They 
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know that the work of men in this miracle 
of centuries has a higher interest than wast- 
ing pleasure; and from these realities of 
living men and living work they frame their 
own image of the world. 

Into this small democratic state of rich and 
poor, there streams the outside world with 
its help. The school welcomes little selected 
immigrants, even an Igorrote lad. Thus, all 
the boys get some true notion of the actual 
life of other lands, some mutual understanding 
of national merits and faults. Business men, 
manufacturers, travellers, authors, and musi- 
cians visit the school and talk familiarly in the 
homelike evenings. Parents come for the 
week-end, or perhaps for days. 

For the late afternoon and holidays, there 
are games of the honored “teams,” and the 
rival labors of their candidates. There is 
tramping, bicycling, or the building of a giant 
“shack,”’ with a towered lookout, according 
to laboriously corrected ‘“‘carpenter’s specifica- 
tions.”” The master says that the boys “have 
a right to all the fun they want, provided they 
faithfully do their listed work.” 

All this means rigorous living in plenty. 
But it is natural, outdoor living, normal primi- 
tive life — work and play in the sun and wind 
and rain, the hand in the soil. And the boys, 
many of them puny lads when they first come, 
get the vigor of the original savage. In the 
two full years since the school’s beginning 
at Interlaken, not a boy has had serious 
sickness. There has not been a single case of 
any infectious disease, nor any illness whatever 
except an occasional cold and sore throat — 
and these mostly confined to newcomers. 


A SCHOOL WITHOUT “ DONT’S ” 


Freedom is the heart of the life, and each 
boy, as a gentleman, has precious rights of 
self-government. Authority is not hated for 
its “dont’s.”” As a solitary prohibition, stu- 
dents are forbidden to go swimming except in 
the company of a teacher. There are no 
bounds: permission is always given to go to 
town. There is not even a law against smoking 
— yet the boys do not smoke. A newcomer, 
unmolested, may puff his pipe or cigarette 
within his own room as long as he can hold out 
against public opinion; but public opinion is 
strong, and the will of a single boy is usually 
too weak for the contest. 

A master’s word is often the governing thing; 
but in this trustful, informal democracy, dis- 


A SCHOOL WITH A CLEAR 
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cipline rests almost wholly on the boys them- 
selves, developing their judgment, decision, 
and character, First, there are the older boys, 
who become unofficial prefects — the mainstay 
of the school in leadership and morals. To 
them an appeal of reason is never made in 
vain. One of them ended hazing. They have 
their occasional share of teaching; they take 
charge of bicycle rides, and so far command 
the respect of the small lads that now and 
again a worshipping “mister” is heard. And 
there are the natural captains of juniors, 
conspicuous leaders. In the first days of the 
school it was a ten-year-old boy who put 
a stop to the tobacco habit. 

It was not a teacher who once suggested 
that a full boy’s court be summoned — for the 
jury trial of the only case of cruelty to animals. 
After an eager deliberation the verdict “guilty” 
was announced, and the sullen defendant was 
sternly sentenced to spend Wednesday’s half- 
holiday reading the Humanitarian Society’s 
“Black Beauty.” 

An ink-ball once went hurtling across the 
history room and spattered on the window. 

“Did you throw that?” quietly asked the 
teacher of Sprinter, the new boy. 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Yes, you did, Sprinter!” cried McNeal. 

“Yes, you did!’ promptly echoed another 
boy. 

“Prof. won’t stand for a lie!” 
warning notice of a third. 

“We won’t stand for a lie!’’ came the law 
from McNeal. 

At Interlaken, there is more than religious 
tolerance. There is a hearty welcome for all 
creeds. In his study, from time to time, the 
master reads the Scriptures to such as wish to 
hear him. Religion is honored in the unargued 
feeling that it is well for every man to have a 
staunch faith of his own. 

The school holds as sacred the character, 
opinions, and native bent of a boy. It seeks to 
give him health of body and skill of hand, to 
develop the highest individual qualities of his 
heart and mind, perfecting him in the unity of 
manhood. It is willing to let him be the 
architect of his own life. It insists only that 
he shall clearly see the facts of life. 


was the 


A DREAMER RECALLED TO LIFE 


One day a dreamer of seventeen entered the 
school — a Socialist and the son of a Socialist, 
flaming for his cause with the ardor of an 
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apostle. At the end of a week, the master 
took him for a walk. It was a quick tramp 
about town for a business hour, with just an 
earnest word of counsel at the end, riveting 
friendship: 

“You must train your brain to keenness. 
Touch the bedrock of practical things. Under- 
stand thoroughly the problems you wish to 
attack.” 

The dreamer was put to work in the office, 
filing letters and checking bills. 

Dr. Rumely has taken up his work to obtain 
definite results of success, and his first efforts 
are now victories. The school is crowded 
with boys; and, within two years of its 
beginning, it has a waiting list. Its students 
are chiefly the sons of successful business 
men who came to Interlaken to investigate. 
They saw boys actually learning through 
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life and work how to live, and learning with 
great thoroughness the old essentials. And 
for an average, only one in twenty of the 
investigators failed to entrust his son to the 
new school. Success in numbers has thus 
been immediate, and by simple equipment 
and simple living the important, practical 
end is won. At modest cost, the school 
pays its own way; and in business fashion, 
it pays a due profit of interest — the one 
necessary thing. 

Plans are maturing which will probably 
give Interlaken a New England branch 
within a year. The president of one of the 
largest educational institutions of the West, 
reading the first written account of the work, 
at once sent word: 

“‘T want our Academy reorganized upon the 
model of Interlaken.” 
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VI 


THE BATTERED HULKS OF THE BOWERY 


BY 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 


HE Bowery is one of the unique 
thoroughfares of the world. On its 
sidewalks there is a greater mingling 
of the nations than in any street that I have 
ever seen. The story of the cheap lodging- 
houses to which I was commissioned to carry 
the gospel is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of the Bowery’s history. 

There were sixty to seventy of them on the 
Bowery when I began my work. These I 
visited every day of the week. There was a 
glamor, a fascination, about it in the night- 
time that held me in its grip as tightly as it 
did others. Most of the faces were pale and 
haggard; many of them were painted. How 
sickly they looked under the white glare of the 
arc lights that fizzed and sputtered overhead! 

My headquarters at first was the City 
Mission Church on Broome Street, called 
“The Broome Street Tabernacle,” and to it 
I led thousands of weary feet. The minister 
at that time, the Rev. Mr. Tyndall, was a 


splendid man with a modern mind; but I 
filled his tabernacle so full of the “Weary 
Willies of the Bowery” that he revolted; and 
as I look back at the circumstance now, he 
was fully justified. Mr. Tyndall was doing 
a more important work than I was, more 
fundamental and far-reaching. He was touch- 
ing the family life of the community, and he 
saw what I did not see: that our congregations 
could not be mixed—that my work was 
spoiling his. I did not see it then; I see it 
now. So I betook myself to another church, 
and this other church got a credit which it did 
not deserve, for it had no family life to touch. 
It was at Chatham Square, and its usefulness 
consisted in the fact that it was situated where 
it could catch the ebb and flow of the “tramp- 
tide.” 

I spent my afternoons in the lodging-houses, 
pocket Bible in hand, going from man to man, 
as they sat there, workless, homeless, dejected 
and in despair. I very soon found that there 
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was one gospel they were looking for and willing 
to accept —the gospel of work; so, in order 
to meet the emergency, I became an employ- 
ment agency. I became more than that. 
They needed clothing and food—and I 
became a junk store and soup kitchen. 
Everything I could beg or borrow went into 
the work. 

At the close of the first year, the results 
were rather discouraging. I got jobs for a 
number of men, but very few “made good.” 
Hundreds of men had been clothed, fed, and 
lodged, but they had passed out of my reach. 
I knew not where they had gone. Scarcely 
one in a hundred ever let me know by a postal- 
card what had become of him — and yet my 
work was called successful. 

It seems strange to me now that, after 
having tramped the streets of New York with 
the unemployed and after having shared their 
wretchedness, I should then have entirely 
forgotten it; and that after years of experience 
among them, I should still be possessed of 
the idea that men of this grade were lazy and 
would not work if they had the chance. One 
afternoon in a bunk-house, I was so possessed 
of this idea that I challenged the crowd. 

“You men surely do not need any further 
evidence of my interest in you,” I remarked. 
“ All that I have and am belongs to you; but 
I cannot help telling you of my conviction, 
that most of you are here because you are lazy. 
Now, if any man in the house is willing to 
test the case, I will change clothes with him 
to-morrow morning and show him how to 
find work.” 

The words had scarcely escaped my lips 
when a man by the name of Tim Grogan 
stood up and accepted the challenge. 

I made an appointment to meet Grogan on 
Chatham Square at half-past five the next 
morning. Before I met him, I had done more 
thinking on the question of the unemployed 
than I had ever done in my life. I balked 
on the change of clothing, and furnished my 
own. ‘Two or three men had enough courage 
to get up early in the morning and see Tim 
off; they were skeptical about my intention. 

The first thing that we did was to try the 
piano, soap, and other factories on the West 
Side. From place to place we went, from 
Fourteenth to Fifty-ninth Street, without suc- 
cess. Sometimes, under pretense of business 
and by force of power to express myself in 
good English, I gained an entrance to the 
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superintendent; but I always failed to find a 
job. We crossed the city at Fifty-ninth Street 
and went down the East Side. Wherever men 
were working, we applied. We went to the 
stevedores on the East Side, but they were 
all “full up.” “For God’s sake,” I said to 
some of them, but I was brushed aside with a 
wave of the hand. I never felt so like a beggar 
in my life. Tim trotted at my heels, encourag- 
ing me with whimsical Irish phrases, one of 
which I remember: 

“Begorra, mister, the hardest work, for sure, 
is no work at all — at all!” 

In the middle of the afternoon, I began to 
get disturbed; then I decided to try a scheme 
that I had worked over for hours. “Keep 
close to me now, Tim,” I said, as I led him 
to a drugstore at the corner of Grand Street 
and the Bowery. 

“Sir,” I said to the clerk, “you are unaccus- 
tomed to giving credit, I know; but perhaps 
you might suspend your rule for once and trust 
us to the amount of five cents.” 

“You don’t talk like a bum,” he said, “but 
you look like one.” 

I thanked him for the compliment to my 
language, but insisted on my request. 

“Well, what is it?’’? asked the clerk with 
somewhat of a sneer. 

“T am hungry and thirsty. I have looked 
for work all day and have utterly failed to find 
it. Now I have a scheme and I know it will 
work. Oxalic acid eats away rust. If I had 
five cents’ worth, I could earn a dollar — I 
know I could.” 

He looked curiously at me for a moment, 
and said with an oath: 

“T’ve been on the Bowery a good many 
years and haven’t been ‘sold’ once. If you’re 
a skin-game man, I’ll throw up my job!”’ 

I got the acid. I played the same game in 
a tailor-shop for five cents’ worth of rags. 
Then I went to a hardware store on the Square 
and got credit for about ten cents’ worth of 
brick-dust and paste. I took Tim by the arm 
and led him across Chatham Square. There 
used to be a big drygoods store on the east 
side, with large plate-glass windows, and 
underneath the windows were big brass signs. 

“Nothing doing,” said the floorwalker, as 
I asked for the job of cleaning them; never- 
theless, when he turned his back, I dropped 
on my knees and cleaned a square foot — did 
it inside of a minute. 


“Say, boss,” I said, “look here! I’m des- 
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perately hard up. I want to make money, 
and I want to make,it honestly. I will clean 
that.entire sign for a nickel.” 

It was pity that moved him to give me the 
job, and when it was completed I offered to 
do the other one. “All right,’”’ he said; “go 
ahead.” 

“But this one,” I said, “will cost you a 
dime.” 

“Why a nickel for that one and a dime for 
the other?” he asked. 

“Well,” I said, ““we are just entering busi- 
ness. In the first case I charged you merely 
for the work done; in the second, I charge 
you for the idea.” 

“What idea ?”’ he inquired. 

“The idea that cleanliness is part of any 
business man’s capital.” 

“Well, go ahead.” 

When both signs were polished, I offered 
to clean the big plate-glass windows for ten 
cents each. This was thirty cents below the 
regular price, and I was permitted to do the job. 
Tim, of course, took his coat off, rolled his 
shirt-sleeves up, and worked with a will beside 
me. After that, we swept the sidewalk, earn- 
ing the total sum of thirty-five cents. We 
tried other stores, but the nationality of most 
of them was against us; nevertheless, in the 
course of the afternoon, we made a dollar and 
a half. Then I took Tim to “Beefsteak 
John’s,” and we had dinner. Then I began 
to boast of the performance and warn Tim 
that on the following Sunday afternoon I should 
explain my success to the men in the bunk- 
house. 

“Yes, yes, indeed, yer honer,” said Tim, 
“yer a janyus! There’s no doubt about that 
at all—at all! But = 

“Go on,” I said. 

“TI was jist switherin’,’’ said Tim, “what a 
wontherful thing ut is that a man kin always 
hev worruk whin he invints ut.” 

“Well, that’s worth knowing, Tim,” I said, 
disappointedly. “Did you learn anything 
else ?”’ 

“There’s jist one thing that you forgot, yer 
honer.” 

“What is it?”’ I asked. 

“Begorra, you forgot that if all the brains 
in the bunk-house wor put together, they 
cudn’t think of a thrick like that — the thrick 
of cleaning a window wid stuff from a dhrug- 
store! They ain’t got brains.” 

“Why haven’t they?” 
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“Och, begorra, I dunno, except for the same 
raisin that a fish hasn’t no horns!’’ 

We retraced our steps to the drugstore and 
the tailor-shop and the hardware store, 
paid our bills, and I handed over what was 
left to Tim. 

Among the interesting characters that I 
came into contact with in those days was 
Dave Ranney. I was going across Chatham 
Square one night, when this man tapped me 
on the shoulder — “touched me”’ he would 
call it. He was “a puddler from Pittsburg,” 
he said. 

“‘Show me your hands,” I replied. Instead, 
he stuck them deep into his pockets, and I 
told him to try again. He said he was 
hungry, so I took him to a restaurant; but 
he couldn’t eat. He wanted a drink, but 
I wouldn’t give that to him. He walked 
the streets that night, but he came to me 
later and I helped him; and every time he 
came he got a little nearer the truth in 
telling his story. Finally I got it all. He 
squared himself and began the fight of his 
life; he is now himself a missionary to the 
Bowery lodging-houses. 

Another convert of the bunk-house was 
Edward Dowling. “ Der’s an old gazabo here, 
said “the bouncer” to me one day, “and he’s 
got de angel goods on him O. K.” 

He was a quiet, reticent old man of sixty, 
an Irishman who had served in the British 
Army in India with Havelock and Colin Camp- 
bell. He had bought a ranch in the West, 
but an accident to one of his eyes forced him 
to spend all his money to save the other one. - 
He drifted into New York homeless and 
penniless; seeing a tinker mending umbrellas 
one day on the street, he sat down beside him 
and watched the process. In that way he 
learned something of the trade. 

One Sunday afternoon, when I was rallying 
a congregation in the bunk-house, I found him 
on his cot, reading the life of Buffalo Bill. I 
invited him down to the meeting, but he 
politely refused, saying that he was an Episco- 
palian. The following Sunday he did come, 
and his was the most striking spiritual crisis 
that I had ever seen. His conversion was 
clean-cut, definite, and clear; it was of a kind 
with the conversion of Paul on the way to 
Damascus. He was an exceedingly intelligent 
man, and could repeat more classic poetry by 
heart than any man I have ever known. He 
came out from the mass of that, human 
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flotsam and jetsam on the Sunday afternoon 
following his conversion, and told them what 
had happened to him. 

The lodgers were very much impressed. It 
was in the winter time. ‘The old man began 
his work at once, for he would starve rather 
than beg. The “bouncer” told me that the 
old tinker would buy a stale loaf for a few 
cents; then, in the dormitory, he would make 
coffee in tomato-cans and gather half-a-dozen 
of the hungriest around him, and share his meal 
with them — plain bread soaked in unsweet- 
ened coffee. Sometimes he would read a few 
verses of the Bible to them, and sometimes 
merely say in his clear Irish voice: “There 
now, God bliss ye!” 

At this time he was living on a dollar a week, 
but every morning he had his little tea party 
around the old stove, his cheery greeting, and 
his final word of benediction to the men he 
had selected to share in his bounty, as they 
slunk out of the bunk-house to begin the day. 

Later, he had a large-type New Testament 
out of which he read a verse or two every 
morning at the meal. Very soon the three 
hundred lodgers began to look upon him with 
a kind of awe. This was not because he had 
undergone a radical change — for he had always 
been quiet, gentle, and civil— but because 
he had found his voice; and that voice was 
bringing to them something they could not 
get elsewhere — sympathy, cheer, and courage. 

Going down Mulberry Street one morning 
in the depth of winter, I happened to glance 
up one of the narrow alleys in “the Bend,” 
and I noticed my friend standing at a window, 
his face close to a broken pane of glass, and 
his large New Testament held a few inches 
from his face. His tinker’s budget was by 
his feet. The door was closed. In a few 
minutes he closed the book and put it into his 
kit; and as he moved away from the window, 
I saw a large bundle of rags pushed into the 
hole. 

“What have you been doing?’ I inquired. 

He laughed. “There, now, God bliss her!’ 
he said. “I put a rib in an umbrella for her, 
but she said the house was too dirty to read 
the Bible in, so she let me read it through the 
broken window.” 

All that winter he tinkered and taught. All 
winter, the little ragged audiences gathered 
around him in the morning; and often at even- 
time, when he retreated into a quiet corner 
to be silent and rest, he found himself the 
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centre of an inquiring group of his fellow- 
lodgers. 

His diary of that period is before me as I 
write, and I am astonished at the great humility 
of this simple-minded man. 

He had been asked by the minister of his 
church to call; but his modesty prevented him 7 
until hunger forced him to change his mind. § 
After starving for three days, he made up his : 
mind to accept that invitation, and reveal his { 
condition to the well-to-do minister of this well- is 
to-do church. He was poorly clad. It was Bi 
a very cold winter day. The streets were iy 
covered with slush and snow. On his way he : 
met an old woman with a shawl around her, 
a bedraggled dress, and wet feet. 

“My good woman,” said Dowling, “you 
must be very cold, indeed, in this condition.” 

“Sir,” she answered, “I am cold; but I 
am also starving of hunger. Could you afford 
me one cent to get some bread ?”’ 

“God bless ye, dear friend!’’ he said, “I 
have not been able to taste food for three days 
myself; but I am now on the way to the house 
of a good friend — a good servant of the Lord; 
and if I get any help, I will share it with you. 
I am a poor tinker, but work has been very 
slack this last week. I have not earned enough 
to pay for my lodging.” 

The diary gives all the details: the corner 
of the street where he met her, the hour of the 
day. 

A servant ushered him into the parlor of his 
“good friend, the servant of the Lord.” 
Presently the reverend doctor came down, 
somewhat irritated; instead of shaking hands 
with the old man, he said: 

“Dowling, I know I have asked you several 
times to call, but I am a very busy man and 
you should have let me know. I simply cannot 
see you this morning. I have an address to 
prepare for the opening of a mission and I 
haven’t the time.” 

“No handshake —no Christian greeting,” 
records the tinker’s diary; and the account 
closes with these words: “Dear Lord, do not 
let the demon of uncharitableness enter into 
my poor heart!” 

He became a colporter for a tract society, 
and was given as territory the towns on the 
east side of the Hudson River. Tract selling 
in this generation is probably the most thankless, 
profitless work that any human being could 
undertake. The poor old man was burdened 
with a heavy bundle of the worst literary 









































trash of a religious kind ever put out by a pub- 
lishing house. He was to get 25 per 
cent. of the sales; so he shouldered his kit, 
with his heart full of enthusiasm, and began 
the summer journey on foot. He carried his 
diary with him, and although the entries are 
very brief, they are to the point. 

“August 29. Sold nothing. No money for 
bread or lodging. God is good. Night came and 
I was so tired and hungry. I went into a grove 
and, with a prayer of confidence on my lips, I went 
tosleep. A clock not far away struck two. Then, 
rain fell in torrents and a fierce wind blew. The 
elements drove me from the grove. 

“A constable held me up. 

‘“< ¢T am a servant of God, dear friend,’ I said. 

“‘ “Why doesn’t he give you a place to sleep, 
then?’ he answered. 

““ ‘God forgive me,’ thinks I to myself, ‘but 
that is the same unworthy thought that was in 
my own mind.’ 

“T went into a building in course of erection 
and laid down on some planks; but I was too wet 
to sleep.” 

The next day, hunger drove him to work 
early. He was turned from one door after 
another, by saints and sinners alike, until 
finally he was so weak with hunger that he 
could scarcely walk. Then he became desper- 
ate, to a degree, and his diary records a call 
on another reverend doctor. 

This eminent divine had no need for relig- 
ious literature, nor had he time to be bothered 
with beggars. Dowling records in his diary 
that he told the minister that he was dropping 
off his feet with hunger, and would be thankful 
for a little bread and a glass of water. It 
seems almost incredible that in a Christian 
community such things could happen; but 
the diary records the indictment that those 
tender lips in life were never allowed to utter — 
it records how he was driven from the door. 

He had letters of introduction from this 
rich tract society, and again he presented 
them to a minister. 

“A very nice lady came,’’ says the record. “I 
gave my credentials, explained my condition and 
implored help. 

““ “We are retired from the active ministry,’ the 
woman said, ‘and cannot help you. We have 
no further use for religious books.’ ” 

A third minister atoned for the others, and 
made a purchase. This was at Tarrytown. 
On another occasion, when his vitality had 
ebbed low thrvugh hunger and exposure, he 
was sitting on the roadside when a laborer said, 
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“There is a nigger down the road here who 
keeps a saloon. He hasn’t got no religion, 
but he wants some. Ye’d better look him up.” 
And hedid. The Negro saloon-keeper informed 
him that, being a saloon-keeper, he and his 
family were shut out from the church. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to get Jim, 
my barkeeper, to look after my joint while I 
take you home to talk to me and my family 
about God.” So they entertained the tinker- 
preacher, and the diary is full of praise to God 
for his new-found friends. The Negro bought 
a dollar’s worth of tracts, and persuaded the 
colporter to spend the night with them. 

With this dollar he returned to New York, got 
his tinker’s budget, and went back to his 
missionary field. If people did not want their 
souls cured he knew they must have lots of 
tinware that needed mending; so he combined 
the work of curing souls with the mending of 
umbrellas and kitchen utensils, and his period 
of starvation was past. His business was to 
preach the new vision and tinker for a living 
as he went along. 


“September 12,” reads the diary, “I found 
myself by the brook which runs east of the moun- 
tain. I had a loaf of bread and some cheese; 
and, with a tin cup, I helped myself to the water 
of the brook. The fragments that remained I 
put in a bundle and tied to the branch of a tree 
by the roadside. On the wrapper I penciled these 
words: ‘Friend —if you come across this food 
and you need it, do not hesitate to eat it; but if 
you don’t need it, leave it, for I will return at the 
close of the day. God bless you!’ ” 


At eventime he returned and was surprised 
at the altered shape of the bundle. He found 
two beef sandwiches and two big apples had 
been added, with this note: ‘“ Friend — accept 
these by way of variety. Peace to thee!” 


A FUGITIVE FROM JUSTICE 


A sharp contrast was a statesman under a 
cloud. I was sitting on a bench near the bunk- 
house one day at twilight, when I noticed a 
profile silhouetted against the window. I had 
seen only one profile like that in my life, and 
that was when I was a boy. I moved closer. 
The man sat like a statue. His face was 
very pale and he was gazing vacantly at the 
walls in the rear of the building. Finally, 
I went over and sat down beside him. ‘‘Good 
evening,”’ he said quietly, in answer to my 
salutation. I looked into his face —a face I 
knew when a boy, a face familiar to the law- 
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makers of Victoria for a quarter of a century. doing here?’’ He looked at me with an 
I called him byname. Atthesoundofhisown expression of excruciating pain on his face, 
name, his paleness turned to an ashy yellow. _and said: 

“In heaven’s name,” I said, “what are you “T have traveled some thousands of miles 
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A PATHETIC PAGE FROM DOWLING’S DIARY 


A record of how the sweet-spirited missionary-tinker was received by three clergyman 
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Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 


HOMELESS AND PENNILESS IN NEW YORK 


Hundreds of men and boys sleep on the park benches every night until the winter drives them elsewhere 








Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 
THE MIDNIGHT “BREAD-LINE” ON THE BOWERY 
There are two places in New York — the Bowery Mission and Fleischmann’s bakery — where about 2,000 loaves of 
bread and 2,000 cups of coffee are distributed free every midnight 
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in order to be alone; if you have any kindness, 
any pity, leave me.”’ 

“Pardon me,” I said, ‘for intruding. 

I had known this man as a brilliant orator, 
a religious leader, the champion of a sect. In 
a city across the sea, I had sat as a bare-legged 
boy on an upturned barrel, part of an immense 
crowd, listening to the flow of his oratory. The 
next day he left the bunk-house. Some weeks 
afterward I found him on a curbstone, preach- 
ing to any of the pedestrians that would listen. 


” 





TYPES OF 


At the close of his address, I introduced 
myself again. He took me to his new lodging, 
and I put the questions that filled my mind. 
For answer he gave me the House of Commons 
Blue Book, which explained the charge hanging 
over him. Almost daily, for weeks, I heard 
him on his knees proclaim his innocence of 
the unmentionable crime with which he was 
charged. After some weeks of daily associa- 
tion, he said to me: 

“T believe you are sent of God to guide 
me, and I am prepared to take your advice.” 


BOWERY 
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My advice was ready. He turned pale as 
I told him to pack his trunk and take the 
next ship for England. 

“Face the storm like a man!’’ I urged. 

“Tt will kill me, but I will do it,” he said. 

He did it, and it swept him to prison, to 
shame, and to oblivion. 


““poc’”’ CALAHAN, OF YALE 


The only friend of those bunk-house days 
now living is Thomas J. Callahan. Many 


Photograph by Brown Bros. N. Y. 


“TOUGHS ” 


Yale men will never forget how “Doc”? cared 
for Dwight Hall. The circumstances under 
which I met Doc were rather peculiar. 

“Say, bub,” said Gar, the “bouncer,” to 
me one day, “what ungodly hour of the 
mornin’ d’ye git up?” 

“At the godly hour of necessity,” I replied. 

“Wal, I hev a pal I want ter interjooce to 
ye at six.” 

I met the “bouncer” and his “pal” at the 
corner of Broome Street and the Bowery next 
morning at the appointed hour. 
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““MY REST A STONE” 


The man lying in front is Mr. Irvine 


“Dat’s Doc!” said Gar, as he placed his 
hand on his friend’s head. 

His friend bowed low, and in faultless Eng- 
lish,said : “I am more than pleased to meet you.” 

“T can give you a pointer on Doc,” the big 
fellow continued. “If ye tuk a peaner to th’ 


A TENEMENT SCENE IN 
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NEARING THE END 


The dying man who mixed “ Little Brown Jug” with a hymn 
ying 


top av a mountain an’ let her go down the 
side sorter ez she pleases, ’e c’u’d pick up the 
remains an’ put thim together so’s ye w’u’dn’t 
know they’d been apart. Yes, sir; that’s no 
song an’ dance, an’ ’e c’u’d play any chune 
iver invented on it.” 











NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE 
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Doc laughed and made some explanations. 
They had a wheezy old organ in Halloran’s 
dive, and Doc kept it in repair and played 
occasionally for them. He had a Rip Van 
Winkle look. His hair hung down his back, 
and his clothes were threadbare and green 
with age. His shoes were tied to his feet with 
wire, and stockings he had none. 

‘Doc had slipped a cog and gone down, 
down, down, until he landed at Halloran’s 
dive. For twelve years he had been selling 
penny song-shects on the streets and in saloons. 
He was usually in rags, but a score of the wild- 
est inhabitants of that dive told me that Doc 
was their “good angel.” He could play the 
songs of their childhood, he was kind and 
gentle, and men couldn’t be vulgar in his 
presence. 

I saw in Doc an unusual man, and was able 
to persuade him to go home with me. In a 
week he was a new man, clothed and in his 
right mind. He became librarian of a big 
church library, and our volunteer organist 
at all the Sunday meetings. 

After two years of uninterrupted service as 
librarian, during which time Doc had been of 
great service in the bunk-house, I lost him. 
Five years later, crossing Brooklyn Bridge on 
a car, I passed Doc, who was walking in the 
same direction. At the end of the bridge I 
planted myself in front of him. “Doc,” I 
said, “you will never get away from me again.” 
I took him to New Haven, where he is now 
the janitor of Yale Hall. 

I touched the life of the wretched com- 
munity at every angle, sometimes entering as 
a fool where an angel would fear to tread. One 
day I was called upon to visit a poor couple 
who lived in a rear tenement. I saw that the 
old man was dying. He was scarcely able to 
speak, but managed to express a desire that I 
sing to him; so, as there was no one present 
but his wife and mysclf to hear it, I sang. 
This inspired the old man to sing himself. 
He coughed violently, tried to clear his throat, 
pulled himself together, and sang after me a 
line of “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” This was 
very touching, but the solemnity was severely 
jarred by following that line with the first line 
of: “Little Brown Jug, Don’t I Love You!”’ 
So, between the “Little Brown Jug”’ and the 
sacred poetry of the church, he wound up, 
dying with his head on my knee. 

There was an insurance of $30 on his life. 
I informed the undertaker, and did whatever 
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A FIGHT IN * MULBERRY*BEND ” 


I could to comfort the old woman, who was 
now, entirely alone in the world. When I 
arrived the next afternoon to conduct the 
funeral service, there was a little crowd of 
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THE ITALIAN QUARTER, ‘MULBERRY BEND” 
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people around the door, and from the inside 
came agonized sounds from the old woman. 

Without knocking, I opened the door. I 
found the undertaker in the act of taking 
the body out of the casket and laying it on the 
lounge in the corner. The old woman was on 
her knees, wringing her hands and begging 
him in the name of God not to do it. I 
asked for an explanation; rather reluctantly, 
the undertaker told me (proceeding with his 
programme as he explained) that there was 
a “kink’’ in the insurance. 
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DOWLING, TINKER AND COLPORTER 
A veteran who served in India under Havelock and Colin Campbell 











“THE BISMARCK,” A BOWERY BUNK-HOUSE 


“Well,” I said, “we can fix that up all 
right.” 

“Yes,” he said, “you can fix it up with cash; 
we are not in business for our health, you 
know.” 

“Well, stop for a moment,” I pleaded, “and 
let us talk it over.” 

“Have you got the dough?” he asked. 

“Not here,” I replied, “but I am the pastor 
of that church up there on the corner, and 
surely we are good enough for the small 
expense of this funeral.” 

By this time he had the lid on the casket 
and was proceeding to carry it out of the door. 
The old woman was almost in hysterics. I 
THE CHURCH OF SEA AND LAND was mightily moved by the situation, and 

One of Mr. Irvine’s headquarters asked the man to wait; but he jabbed the end 
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of the casket under my arm — perhaps acci- 
dentally — pushing me to one side on his way 
to the door. I was there ahead of him, how- 
ever; I locked the door and put the key in my 
pocket. 

“Now, will you wait just for one moment 
till we talk it over?” 

His answer was a volley of oaths. 
until he subsided, and then I said: 

‘“T will be responsible for this financially. 
You are wringing the heart’s blood out of this 
poor old woman, and I don’t propose to stand 
by and allow it. I will give you two minutes to 
put that body back in the casket and arrange 


I waited 
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casket, and arranged it for burial. ‘Then I put 
on my coat, opened the door, and the crowd 
came in. I read the service and preached the 
sermon, and the undertaker did the rest. 

Some months afterward, I was at work in 
my study in the tower of the old Church of 
Sea and Land, when I heard a loud knocking 
at the church door —a most unusual thing. 
I came down and found that undertaker and 
a gentleman and lady, evidently of the well- 
to-do class, standing at the door. 

“Here is a couple that wants to get married, 
Mr. Irvine,” the undertaker said. 

They came into the study and were married. 





A “BISMARCK” INTERIOR 


Since odors cannot be photographed, it is not so good as it looks 


it for burial, and if you don’t do it, there may 
be two to bury instead of one!”’ 

I began to time him, making absolutely no 
answer to anything that he said. I stood close 
to the old woman and put my hand on her head. 
“Tt’s all right, Mary,” Isaid. “Everything 
is all right. You are not friendless. You are 
not alone.” 

The two minutes were up. I took off my 
coat, rolled up my shirt sleeves, and advanced 
toward him. 

“Are you going to do the decent thing ?”’ 

There was one long look between us. Then 
he dropped his eyes, put the body back in the 





The next day I went to the undertaker and laid 
down a five-dollar bill on his desk, one-fourth 
of the marriage fee. Without being invited, 
I pulled a chair up and sat down beside him. 

“Now tell me, brother,” I said confiden- 
tially, “how did you come to bring them to 
me?” 

A genuine smile overspread his features. 

“Well,” he said, “it was like this. You 
remember that funeral business ?”’ 

cc Yes.”’ 

“Well, I figured it out like this: that one 
of the two of us was putting up a damned big 
bluff; but I hadn’t the heart to call it. Shake!” 























MR. FRANCIS D. MILLET 
An American painter who has received medals on the battlefield as well as at art exhibitions 















“THE NORSE DISCOVERERS” 
Who are thought to have visited Massachusetts Bay in the year 1,000 
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A DECORATOR OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


THE WORK OF FRANCIS D. MILLET, AN ARTIST WHO FINDS 


HIS CHIEF INSPIRATION IN THE LIFE OF HIS OWN LAND 
BY 
LEILA MECHLIN 
(WITH TWELVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF MR. MILLET’S PAINTINGS) 


be ‘an artistically undiscovered 

country,” because so few American 
artists have turned for inspiration to their 
own land. Especially does this apply to monu- 
mental work such as mural paintings for public 
buildings, wherein opportunity is peculiarly 
well afforded for the recording of great events 
in the life of the nation and its people. The 
fault, however, cannot be laid entirely at the 
door of the artists. There has been a demand 
for things foreign not confined to wearing ap- 
parel; imported ideas, as well as gloves and 
fabrics, have been more readily marketable 
than those of “home manufacture,” and alle- 


. MERICA has recently been declared to 


gory in classic guise alone has satisfied the 
ideals of building committees. But a change 
in attitude, both of the painters and their 
patrons, is now observable, and exceptions to 
the rule may be noted. 

The decorations by Mr. F. D. Millet in the 
new Cleveland ‘Trust Company Building 
are an exception. They consist of a series of 
thirteen panels, each approximately sixteen 
by five feet, illustrating the settlement of the 
state of Ohio, but typifying the pioneer move- 
ment which resulted in the opening up of 
the great West. The first of the series goes 
back to the discovery of America; the second, 
to the Puritan settlers who first gained a foot- 
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“THE PURITANS PREACHING THE GOSPEL” 
“Being ye last day of ye week, they prepared there to keep ye Sabbath” 
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“LA SALLE ON LAKE ERIE” 


“One of the bravest and most sagacious explorers that ever lived” 


hold in the new land; then come pictorial 
interpretations of exploration both by water 
and land, migration, barter, and the conquest 
of the soil. Some of the panels have. local 
significance, such, for example, as ‘“‘Surveying 
the Site of Cleveland,” but the majority have 
broader significance. There was something 
fine in the courage, the hardihood, the self- 
assurance of the early settlers who pushed 
their way westward, farther and farther, until 
the last barrier was passed, and this it is that 
Mr. Millet has given expression to in his 
paintings. In composition they are very sim- 
ple, and in effect frank. If they appeal to the 
imagination, it is not because they are vague, 
but on account of their ability to vividly recall 
the past. The utmost care was taken to pre- 
sent correct types; but, beyond this, historical 
accuracy was not thought essential, it being 
the spirit and not the letter which animated 
the transcription. 

In the great rotunda used as a banking room, 
and therefore accessible to the public, these 
panels form a frieze, terminating the wall 


forty feet above the floor level, and behind a 
colonnade supporting the dome. Because of 
this elevated and recessed position, it was 
essential that the paintings should be strong 
in color and positive in treatment. Deep 
blues and greens predominate, enlivened by 
touches of brilliant red — as, for instance, the 
blanket of an Indian or the oxen’s yoke 
and the pigment is seen to have been held in 
broad, ample masses. The same scheme of 
color has been used for the entire series, and 
when viewed in position all are found in 
harmony, the eye passing from one to another 
without conscious jar or interruption. The 
horizon line has been made continuous, and 
though each panel is a complete composition, 
the frieze, as a whole, is a unit. 

To judge of mural paintings divorced from 
their environment is impossible, unless, per- 
chance, the critic has been endowed with 
that visual imagination which is the chief asset 
of the creative artist. Considered unrelatedly, 
each of these panels is pictorially attractive; 
but seen in place, they take on uncommon 

















“FATHER HENNEPIN AT NIAGARA” 


The painting that has temporarily saved the Falls from commercial vandalism 
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‘EXPLORATION BY WATER” 


dignity and fulfill their function as decorations 
with special grace. It is not enough that a 
mural painting should tell a story, nor record 
an historical event; it must, if it be worthy, 
harmonize with the architecture and lend a 
note of charm, appealing first to the eye and 
then to the intellect. 

It took more than a year to execute this series 
of thirteen panels, Mr. Millet and two or three 
assistants working from morning till night. 
First, the general scheme was sketched; then 
full-sized cartoons were made and tried, experi- 
mentally, in place. When these were found 
satisfactory, the work began in earnest; accu- 
rate drawings on huge sheets of manila paper 
were made in charcoal, corrected, and _ re- 
studied; finally, when absolutely correct, these 
were transferred to canvas. For each figure 
a model posed, and the pioneer in homespun 
and the blanketed Indian were not strangers 
in Mr. Millet’s studio last winter. When 
the actual painting began, three or four panels 
were carried forward at once, in order to assure 
harmony in effect, so that at the end the entire 
series was finished almost simultaneously. 








This work was done in Mr. Millet’s studio 
in Washington, a great, barnlike hall in old 
Georgetown, which was let for dances, recep- 
tions, theatricals, and even grand opera in 
the days when the National Capital was ‘“a 
city in the wilderness.” ‘There it was that 
the Cleveland decorations were first shown, 
being exhibited for a week last June directly 
after they were completed. 

Among those who attended the private view 
which preceded this exhibition, climbing the 
long flight of stairs which leads from the street 
to the lofty and commodious studio, was Presi- 
dent Taft, with the members of his Cabinet, 
and others prominent in official life — a fact 
which would not be recorded but for an in- 
cident which occurred. While pausing before 
the panel representing ‘‘Father Hennepin at 
Niagara Falls,” someone remarked that it 
was well that this majestic scene had been so 
graphically pictured, since, in all probability, 
the Falls would soon become a memory. 
“How is that?” the President asked, with 
evident astonishment. On being reminded 
that the Sundry Civil Bill, passed on the 














“MIGRATION ” 


“Since the dawn of recorded history, the West has been the goal of human hope”’ 
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“BUYING LAND FROM THE INDIANS” 


fourth of March, in order to do away with the 
Fine Arts Council appointed by President 
Roosevelt, had abolished all Commissions — 
among which was that entrusted with the 
guardianship of Niagara — he exclaimed: “It 
is all a mistake! Write me a letter about it 
and J shall attend to the matter at once.”” The 
letter was.written without delay and a few days 
later the Niagara Falls Commission was rein- 
stated with full authority and power. ‘Thus 
to Father Hennepin may be due, in part, the 
preservation, temporarily, of this great gift of 
nature. 


THE ARTIST’S VARIED CAREER 


Mr. Millet is, and has been for some time, 
the chairman of the Niagara Falls Commission, 
as well as secretary of both the American 
Tederation of Arts and the American Academy 
in Rome; he is also vice-president of the 
Municipal Art Commission of the City of 
New York, chairman of the Committee of the 
Smithsonian Institution on the National Gal- 
lery, and Commissioner-General of the United 
States to the Tokyo Exposition —a man of 
broad interests and unending enthusiasm — 


a recognized leader. Few have had as inter- 
esting or varied a career as he, and seldom 
does one see creative power thus coupled with 
executive ability. 

Born in Mattapoisett, Mass., November 3, 
1846, Francis Davis Millet was but a youth 
when he had his first experience in military 
life, soldiering in the Civil War, serving as 
a drummer in the Sixtieth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment and as an assistant contract-surgeon in 
the Army of the Potomac. The taste he got at 
that time for warfare has been abiding, for twice 
since, when a great conflict has been in pro- 
gress, he has laid aside his art and gone to the 
front, nominally as special correspondent but 
not infrequently taking an active part in battle. 

He graduated from Harvard in 1869, having 
entered college at the conclusion of the Civil 
War, and directly after his graduation took 
up newspaper work, first joining the staff 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and, later, 
becoming the local editor of the Boston 
Courier and the Saturday Evening Gazette. 
Meanwhile, having an inclination toward art, 
he began the study of lithography with D. C. 
Fabronius, which led to a determination to 
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“SURVEYING THE SITE OF CLEVELAND” 
Ohio was the first state carved out of “the Northwest Territory” 
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“FELLING 









become a painter. In 1871, he went to Ant- 
werp and entered the Royal Academy; there, 
at the close of the first year, he won the prize 
of excellence in the antique class; and, at the 
close of the second year, the prize of excellence 
in painting. Fortune, which has a way of 
smiling upon those who are specially capable 
of taking care of themselves, favored him, as 
the saying goes, and in the spring of 1873 
he secured the position of secretary to Charles 
Francis Adams, Commissioner for Massa- 
chusetts to the Vienna Exposition, as well 
as the honor of membership on the Inter- 
national Jury, and the post of correspondent 
to both the New York Herald and Tribune. 
At the close of the Exposition came a period 
of travel in Hungary, Turkey, Greece, and 
Italy; a winter in Rome, storing up impres- 
sions and making special research; a summer 
in, or near, Capri; and a full year in Venice, 
where, under the influence of all which appeals 
most strongly to the artistic temperament, he 
painted his first pictures. In 1876 he returned 
to America, by way of northern Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, and represented the 
Boston Advertiser at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 


THE TIMBER” 


It is a small compliment to attribute a man’s 
success to his industry, and yet it is true that 
opportunity comes most frequently to those who 
do not sit and wait for it. A habit of work 
avails little unless there is something back of it; 
but in an emergency it is a pretty handy pos- 
session, and this Mr. Millet early acquired. 

His first experience as a mural painter was 
got in the autumn and winter following the 
Centennial Exposition, when he, with a num- 
ber of other young artists, assisted Mr. John 
La Farge in decorating Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton; it was a stupendous undertaking, carried 
through to completion in an almost incredibly 
short space of time — a work which will always 
stand as a landmark in the history of Ameri- 
can art. 


HONORS AS A WAR CORRESPONDENT 


Mr. Millet’s sojourn in this country at that 
time was brief, for in 1877 he went to Paris 
and in May of the same year gave up his paint- 
ing to become special correspondent for the 
New York Herald in the Turkish War. Dur- 
ing the summer campaign he left the Herald 
to take the place of Archibald Forbes on the 
London Daily News, which position he held 
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“PREPARING THE CLEARING” 


to the close of the war, serving, also, as special 
artist for the London Graphic. It was during 
this campaign that he received the Roumanian 
Iron Cross, and, on the field of battle, the 
Russian military crosses of St. Stanislaus and 
of St. Anne; with, later, the Russian and 
Roumanian war medals. 

In 1878, the war being over, he returned to 
France by way of Sicily. For a year he painted 
in Paris, serving, meanwhile, as a member 
of the Fine Arts Jury of the Paris Exposition. 
In 1879 he married Miss Elizabeth Greeley 
Merrill and returned to America, settling first 
in Boston and then in New York, where he 
still has a residence and studio. 

The next few years were comparatively 
uneventful, but were broken by numerous 
trips. One was through Denmark, Sweden 
and north Germany; another, a sketching tour 
in England, resulted in the purchase of a 
summer home at Broadway, that picturesque 
little village in the heart of Worcestershire, 
where, at one time, there was quite a colony 
of artists and writers, and to which he and 
his family have year after year returned. In 
1888 he traveled in the United States and 


Mexico, and in 1891 he went in a canoe down 
the full length of the Danube, publishing a 
book of his adventures, entitled ‘‘ The Danube 
from the Black Forest to the Sea.’ Later, 
a collection of short stories and a translation 
of Tolstoi’s “‘Sebastopol’’ appeared in print. 


A PAINTER WITH BIG IDEAS 


Up to this time, Mr. Millet’s painting had 
chiefly been confined to easel pictures recalling, 
for the most part, the romantic side of English 
yeoman life in earlier centuries. In 1892, 
however, he was made Director of Decorations 
for the great Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
which, like the Centennial of ’76, has exerted 
a potent influence upon the development of art. 
It is in such work as this — the conception of 
a large scheme which permits detailed exe- 
cution— that Mr. Millet excels. He can 
formulate a vision which is lovely and at the 
same time capable of translation, and he, more 
than the majority, can patiently endure the 
mechanics of execution, retaining the vitality 
of his inspiration to the finish. Perhaps the 
secret of this ability, if one forbids the hypoth- 
esis of genius, is the painter’s unusual 
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capacity not only for work but for play. No 
one knows more certainly the value of recre- 
ation than Mr. Millet, and none, it is said by 
those who have been his comrades, makes, 
upon occasion, a better play-fellow. 


WAR CORRESPONDENT AGAIN 


After having finished his work at Chicago 
and served during the six months of the Expo- 
sition as Director of Functions and Cere- 
monies, and as a member of the Fine Arts 
Jury, he went to England in 1894 and spent 
there two quiet years, uninterrupted save by 
a trip to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. Then 
came the Spanish War, and 1898 found him 
in the Philippines as special correspondent for 
the London Times and representative of 
Harper’s Weekly and the New York Sun. 
Later he published a book on “The Expedi- 
tion to the Philippines.” In the autumn of 
the same year he traveled through Japan, 
China, Java, the Straits Settlements, Burmah, 
India, and back to England. In 1890 he had 
charge of the decoration of the Government 
pavilion at the Paris Exposition, served on the 
jury of selection and also on the Fine Arts Jury, 
and at the close of the Exposition received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

This brings his record almost to the present 
time. In the interests of the Commission to 
the Tokyo Exposition, Mr. Millet went, in 
August, 1908, to England, France, Italy, and 
Germany, and proceeded thence to Japan, 
by way of the Siberian Railway. The 
Commissioners-General, having the tempo- 


rary rank of Ministers Plenipotentiary and, 


Envoys Extraordinary, were granted many 
special privileges by the Japanese Govern- 
ment; and, after an audience with the Em- 
peror and Empress, they were given the First- 
Class Order of the Sacred Treasure. After 
a month of official business in Japan, Mr. 
Millet went to Shanghai and Peking, by way 
of the Yangtse River and the Hankow-Peking 
railroad, remaining in Peking during the 
period of the death of the Emperor and Em- 
press Dowager and the establishment of the 
new régime, visiting, meanwhile, many inter- 
esting places and informing himself of con- 
ditions pertaining to the preservation of art 
monuments in China. From Peking he 
returned to Japan, by way of Tien-tsin and 
Port Arthur, crossing the Yellow Sea to 
Chinampo and thence to Tokyo. It was from 
this trip that he returned to paint the Cleve- 
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land decorations, throwing himself heartily into 
the transcription of a typical phase of early 
American life. 


PAINTINGS IN MANY GALLERIES 


With such extensive traveling, it may seem 
that Mr. Millet had little time for actual pro- 
duction, and comparatively little opportunity 
to win distinction as a painter; but his output, 
judged by others, is by no means _incon- 
siderable and there is probably no American 
painter who is better known or more highly 
esteemed abroad. His pictures may be seen 
in the National Gallery of British Art, the 
National Gallery of New Zealand, the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, the Detroit Art 
Museum, the Union League Club of New 
York, and the Duquesne Club, of Pittsburg, 
as well as in many private collections. He has 
not made a specialty of portrait painting, but 
has turned to it with facility. Occasionally he 
has had distinguished sitters; and while his 
canvases may not have had conspicuous merit, 
they have always been well studied, conserva- 
tive, and veracious. ‘There is one instance, 
however, of a portrait painted by Mr. Millet 
being much more than this — being a vital 
impression set forth with direct and convinc- 
ing realism. I refer to the portrait of Mr. 
William Winter, which is familiar to many 
through reproduction. 


ART FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Among Mr. Millet’s mural paintings may 
be mentioned two historical pictures for the 
Governor’s room in the Capitol at St. Paul — 
“The Treaty of the Traverse des Siouxs”’ and 
“The Entry of the Fourth Minnesota Regi- 
ment into Vicksburg’? — and a large panel 
for the court-house at Newark, N. J., 
representing the “Foreman of the Grand Jury 
Rebuking the Chief Justice of New Jersey” 
for submitting to the oppression of England 
in 1774. 

But more important than any of these is the 
work he did in the Baltimore Custom-House. 
At the recommendation of the architects, the 
entire decoration of this building was placed 
in Mr. Millet’s hands, by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in 1906, with the instructions that he 
should make himself responsible for every 
detail. This he did, devising a color scheme 
for the whole building, superintending the 
tinting of the walls, which was done by journey 
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men painters, designing decorative borders to 
be placed above the wainscot, and himself 
executing for the call-room, wherein the chief 
business of the Custom-House is transacted, 
a series of twenty-eight panels and five lunettes 
illustrating the development of shipping from 
the time of the Egyptian Galley, 1,000 B. C., 
to that of the “Ocean Greyhound” of the 
present day. No pains were spared to insure 
the historical correctness of each representa- 
tion, but the chief charm of the paintings lies 
in the fact that they are in complete accord with 
their architectural setting and perfectly fulfil 
their function as decorations. One might dwell 
at length upon these, laying special emphasis 
upon the remarkable ceiling panel, which is 
thirty by sixty feet in dimension, and repre- 
sents a fleet of ten sailing vessels — ships, a 
barkentine, barks, a brig, and a schooner — 
entering a harbor on a hazy morning, like 
great birds with their wings outspread. 


THE DELIVERY OF THE WORLD’S MAIL 


Owing to the success of the Cleveland Trust 
Company decoration: and those of the ‘Balti- 
more Custom-House, the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment, last June, awarded Mr. Millet the com- 
mission to decorate a specified portion of the 
Federal Building in Cleveland. ‘These deco- 
rations will be confined chiefly to the post- 
master’s room and will consist of a frieze repre- 
senting the carrying and delivery of the mail 
all over the world at the present time, from the 
reindeer, or dog sledge, to the turbine liner, 
covering a very wide range of interest. This 
work will chiefly occupy Mr. Millet during the 
present winter, but it is safe to venture that it 
will not encompass the entire field of his 
activities. With his wanderings in foreign 
lands, his writing, and painting, he has still 
found time to execute seven medals for the 
United States Army, which have been struck 
at the mint at Philadelphia; six of these 
are being distributed among the veterans 
of the Civil War, the Indian campaigns, 
the Chinese Expedition, the Spanish War, 
and the Philippine insurrections. The seventh 
is a merit medal for the enlisted men of 
the army. 

He is an honorary member of the American 
Institute of Architects, and a member of the 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colors of London; 
the National Academy of Design of New York; 
the American Water Color Society, Society of 
Mural Painters, Municipal Art Society, Fine 
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Arts Federation; the Arts Club and Kinsmen of 
London, the Cosmos Club of Washington, 
Century, University, Players, and other clubs 
of New York. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE PAINTER 


Toa man of less physical stamina, such a life 
would be impossible, but Mr. Millet has inex- 
haustible vitality and can give lavishly without 
feeling the loss. There is, moreover, some- 
thing in knowing how to live — how to con- 
serve the strength, correctly adjusting values 
and continually quickening the spirit, with a 
human interest broad enough to include “the 
stranger”? not only “within” but without 
“the gates.” 

I have said that Mr. Millet has an enormous 
capacity for work, an abounding energy, and 
an uncommon breadth of interest, and beyond 
this it is, perhaps, a little difficult to describe 
the man, for these are his dominant char- 
acteristics. One meeting him casually might 
not set him apart from the mass, for he wears 
his honors lightly, and is without affectation. 
It has been said that he has more often been 
taken for a business man than an artist, because 
of his alert, decided manner and conventional 
habit of dress. Certainly Mr. Millet does not 
think that a painter should outwardly dis- 
play the ear-marks of his profession, but he 
does vehemently protest against the common 
misconception that an artist is a man who is 
good for nothing else. Having abundant 
facility which enables him to do anything he 
undertakes well, and the power of rapid and 
accurate thinking, he is sometimes impatient 
of stupidity and illogic in others, but he has 
keen sympathy and a kindly attitude to all 
who approach him. 

He is tactful, considerate, and generous—one 
who acts upon impulse and believes that money 
was made to be spent, not foolishly, of course, 
but without “calculating the interest.” He has 
a keen sense of humor, and thoroughly enjoys 
a joke, even when it is against him, for he by 
no means takes himself seriously. He is 
essentially a man’s man, though at the same 
time a favorite in general society; fond of a 
good story and able to tell one himself, genial 
and kindly, but not hail-fellow-well-met with 
any save his closest friends. While very sim- 
ple in manner, and approachable, Mr. Millet 
possesses a dignified reserve which wards off 
unwarranted familiarity and makes his friend- 
ship and confidence valuable. 


























MY BUSINESS LIFE 


I 


HOW I CAME, THROUGH MY OWN EXPERIENCE, TO BELIEVE IN PROFIT-SHARING— A 
BUSINESS THAT HAS GROWN BY THIS MEANS FROM NOTHING TO $3,000,000 A YEAR 


BY 


N. O. NELSON 


my name, there are seven hundred 

employees engaged in making and selling 
goods of iron, brass, wood, and marble for 
house construction. We have some pride in 
the fact that we make useful goods, and that 
the public responds to our pleasure in making 
them of good quality and tasteful appearance. 

Last year we managed to dispose of a little 
more than $3,000,000 worth of these goods, 
about half of which we made in our own fac- 
tories. By consolidating all the processes, 
from the moulding of the iron and brass to the 
final sale of them to the mechanic who puts 
them in the house, we minimize expenses and 
mass the profits to the effect that in the pros- 
perous year of 1907 we made a profit of 
$350,000. In other words, I am the manager 
of a successful industrial corporation, and what 
I have to tell is what my experience as such 
leads me to believe will be valuable for the 
general public, for the public hears much of 
the struggles of politics, war, and labor, but 
little of the struggles of business. I regret that 
in telling this story the editor insists that I be 
somewhat autobiographical. 

I was born in that decade of the last century 
which boiled over with reforms, religious, 
political and social, the decade in which Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and other 
Concord-Boston philosophers gave us Tran- 
scendentalism, and the Higher Law, and Brook 
Farm — the decade in which Socialist and 
Chartist movements in England and _ political 
revolutions on the Continent persuaded some 
men that the social sun was rising, and others 
that the night of anarchy was coming on. 

I was born in the same year and on almost 
the same day when the twenty-eight Rochdale 
workmen opened their little codperative store 
on a business plan so sound that without 


‘a THE manufacturing town which bears 


any change it now serves for the 10,000,000 
codperators the world over who yearly do 
$1,000,000,000 worth of business. 

I was born in that most democratic of all 
countries, Norway, a kingdom without privil- 
eged nobility, or army, or navy, or enemy, with 
universal suffrage and universal education; 
but I grew up among Kentuckians, Virginians, 
and my own kith. 

My father and his friends came to northwest 
Missouri by way of New Orleans in 1846, in 
pursuit of that larger activity and liberty which 
the far-famed prairies of the West and the 
republican doctrines of this country offered to 
all who were fitted to use them. . My father 
and his brother and cousin were the leaders 
of a party of seventy which for several years 
had been organizing to emigrate. They had 
sent out an explorer, and upon his report Texas 
had been chosen as the promised land. Before 
they arrived in New Orleans, the Mexican 
War had broken out; and learning of the 
receutly opened district on the then West- 
ern frontier, the party continued their journey 
by river to St. Joseph, Missouri. 

The company were all farmers and were 
fitted to make a living from the soil. They 
found a neighborhood in which all of the first 
“squatters” were willing to sell their unpaid 
titles and primitive improvements. With little 
difficulty and no grievance, our pioneers pro- 
ceeded to raise a living, clear more land, build 
houses, and live. 

(I want to interject, for the benefit of the 
city wage-earners, that the opportunities for 
getting on the land are much better now than 
when I was a toddling child. Within an hour 
of New York, and of every other city in this 
country, farms can be bought on easy terms 
for a little more than the cost of improvements, 
sometimes less; others can be rented at about 
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the amount which would pay interest on the 
improvements, maintenance, and taxes, or 
farms can be rented with teams and implements 
also furnished.) 

We became Americans, we went to American 
schools and churches, we associated with 
American neighbors. I learned Norwegian 
and English, one at home, the other at school, 
and no one has ever detected an alien accent 
in either of my languages. 

Social activities were abundant. We had 
dances, grubbing and quilting bees, debating 
societies, protracted and camp meetings, and 
much visiting. Contrary to the present fash- 
ion, we came early and stayed late, especially 
at the dances. Life was primitive. We were 
on the frontier. Many Indians came to town 
from their own country across the Missouri 
River, and from an Agency. St. Joseph, 
our neighboring town, became an outfitting 
depot for the over-land California gold-seekers 
and the pony express. This brought us a good 
market, contact with the distant world, and 
the first railroad to the Missouri River. 

I remember well the election in 1856, when 
the new Republican party ran General Fre- 
mont as the first Presidential candidate. I 
have been spectator of or participant in 
thirteen Presidential elections since, and they 
have been very much alike. Buchanan, the 
dignified statesman, was abused as much as 
rail-splitting Lincoln, dictator Grant, repudia- 
tion Bryan, or injunction-Bill Taft. Against 
Buchanan, the labor vote was appealed to 
with the epithet, “Ten-cent Jimmy.” He 
was charged with having said that ten cents a 
day was enough wages for labor to live on. 
What he said was that this country under Demo- 
cratic administration was far better for the 
workingman than the European countries where 
a working man earned only ten cents a day. 

My juvenile farming is a delightful memory. 
Farming is-real work, but the pitying wail 
about the grinding toil of man, woman, child, 
and beast on the farm is a mixture of ignorance, 
laziness, and morbidness. 

Besides the corn, wheat, oats, and vegetables, 
we raised hemp. I will vouch for it that James 
Lane Allen’s poetic tribute in “The Reign 
of Law”’ to the sturdiness of hemp and hemp 
raisers is true. The swaying field of hemp in 
blossom, six feet and up; the hot August sun; 
one arm encircling the armful, cutting close 
to the ground with the other; handling the 
heavy sheaves, with never a whimper about 


“toil,” but rivalry in the long rows laid low; 
later on spreading it on the ground in the 
fall weather to loosen the fibre from the wood; 
“breaking” it on the cold winter days; hauling 
the five hundred-pound bales to town, and 
selling them at four cents a pound — this is 
solid work, but it makes men. 

We cut the heavy-eared corn for fodder, and 
stacked it in shocks of sixteen hills square. 
These were the strenuous muscular jobs, by 
the side of which ploughing, cultivating, and 
feeding are mere diversions. Do you think 
it was slavish toil? Do you think childhood 
was outraged, depressed, and wrecked? Never 
have I felt a keener ambition in any intellectual 
game than I did in the shocks of corn, the rows 
of hemp, the straightness of the long corn row 
directed by the eye and the rein. School and 
chores in the winter, farm work suited to the 
age in summer, play and a variety of interests 
all the time. ‘That I now can say I never get 
tired at either field or office labor, though I 
rarely work less than ten hours a day, I credit 
to that north Missouri farm. 

Among the farmers there was much genuine 
codperation, such as Kropotkin tells us still 
exists in parts of France. The whole neighbor- 
hood would get together to clear land or shuck 
corn, and then have a big dinner and supper 
and an all-night dance. The hog-killing and 
threshing were joined in by any required 
number. It was a hard-working community, 
and we enjoyed the work as well as the dances 
and other recreations. We never had an arrest 
or open quarrel, and the only law-suit was a 
long-drawn and famous one over a horse trade 
between Helmer Hoverson and Chris Turkelson. 
Even when the Civil War came, no blood was 
shed nor any neighbors parted. Our neigh- 
bors were pro-slavery, and we were free-soilers. 
They were Democrats and became Secession- 
ists; we were Republicans and Unionists; most 
of our young and middle-aged men served 
in the Union army from beginning to end. 
Of my clan, all the survivors went back to 
the farms, I alone excepted. I had got some 
smattering of accounts by keeping the books 
and making reports for the officers, who pre- 
ferred poker to pen-work. On my discharge 
at twenty I was given the civil post of chief 
clerk to a district quartermaster, and wound 
up his accounts at a salary of $125 a month. 

In the fall of 1865 I had before me three 
opportunities — to go to college, to go into 
business, or to enter the regular army, for 
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which I had passed examination while in the 
service, and had received an appointment 
signed by President Andrew Johnson. For 
the army I had no inclination; the choice lay 
between an intellectual career and business. 

I drifted into business. My colonel and 
a merchant friend invited me to join them 
with a little capital, which friends offered to 
supply me. Ina part of old 141 North Second 
Street, St. Louis (still standing), we opened a 
wholesale grocery house. I became salesman, 
and took the road with all my “ greenness.” 

As greenbacks advanced from thirty-five 
cents on the dollar of gold to seventy cents and 
more, prices declined; and declining prices 
always make dull business. We did _ not 
prosper; I sold my interest, and for five years 
was a retail storekeeper in Missouri and Kan- 
sas, with no net gain, either financially or 
educationally. Domestically, I had taken the 
steadying and satisfactory step of marrying 
and starting a family. In March, 1872, I 
came back to St. Louis, and the day after my 
arrival I found an opening as bookkeeper in a 
new wholesale hardware and plumbing-goods 
house in St. Louis. This was the beginning 
of my career. I kept the books and the money, 
made the bills, wrote the letters, and usually 
quit work at 11.00 Pp. M. From the day that I 
bought the set of books and took instructions 
from my neighbor’s bookkeeper, John J. 
Ostrander, I have been on the quarterdeck, 
or at the helm, or standing guard on the bridge 
of the one business. 

I had never looked at commercial books, nor 
did I know anything of the mechanical goods 
dealt in. By going at it, keeping at it, learning 
by doing, I got along very comfortably. 

My employer gave me his confidence, then 
a raise, and at the end of a year a partnership. 
It was a big thing to be a real partner in a 
wholesale house, sign the checks and notes, 
borrow the money, and run the office. I 
had visions, I patronized a public library; but 
I still started work at 7.00 A. M., and quit only 
when I got through. The year of opening the 
house, 1872, was a high-water mark of trade and 
prices. Enormous railroad building kept up 
the speculative spirit and credit expansion 
which the war had established. Next year 
came the reckoning. Jay Cooke had financed 
the war loans with hundreds of millions; he was 
now financing the Northern Pacific across the 
northwestern wilds to the Pacific Ocean. The 
Union and Central Pacific roads had just been 
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built by Government guaranteed bonds and 
land grants, while Cooke depended on the 
public. But the surplus resources of the 
country were exhausted; bonds would not sell 
to pay the floating indebtedness. 

One clear morning, the house of Jay Cooke 
& Company suspended. Panic was on, fail- 
ures followed fast, business fell off, prices 
tumbled. For six years this panic and depres- 
sion held its grip on the country. Factories 
were worse than closed; they were wrecked 
and wiped out. Whole plants were dismantled, 
the machinery melted up, the men turned 
into tramps. 

We suffered with the rest; the business was 
new, the capital small and partly borrowed. 
Early in 1874 my senior decided that the struggle 
was useless; he was dyspeptic and despondent; 
he believed suspension was inevitable. After 
a conference, he directed me to send a telegram 
to his largest and most friendly creditor in 
New York, inviting him to come out with a 
view to assignment and preference. I brought 
back the telegram, persuaded him to let me 
try it as manager, he doing the selling, 
for he was an expert. It worked. We 
made a little profit and maintained our credit. 

Toward the end of 1876, the desire to have 
my own business led me to withdraw from 
the firm, and in January, 1877, I started 
in my own name and alone. My interest 
in the old business proved to be $2,500, most 
of which I spent in fixtures. The personal 
credit which I had established was my working 
capital. 

The theorizers tell us that business cannot 
now be started in that old way, that the big 
concerns dominate everything. They are 
wrong. It is easier to start to-day than it 
was thirty years ago. Credit is easier and 
capital seeking investment is more abundant. 
Let them count the young concerns in any 
kind of business; look at the rated capital 
of the large majority of concerns; better still, 
let them go along the miles of business and 
factory streets and into the country towns, 
and they will see how large a majority of the 
business of the country is done with small 
capital and by new owners. 

Financing for the old house with insufficient 
capital and for my own with none was not 
a flowery bed of ease. It is told of Mr. Henry 
Phipps that his old black mare would auto- 
matically take the route of the Pittsburg 
banks, where he went daily to borrow or renew 
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loans for Carnegie, Phipps & Co. Something 
like that every enterprising young concern goes 
through, and I did. Sometimes it was a 
close shave between borrowing and _ bank- 
ruptcy, but only once did a note go to protest, 
and then my good-natured creditor non- 
chalantly said that I had better make a new 
note for four months. He had slept soundly 
while I walked the floor. At no time did 
my credit-rating suffer withdrawal or reduction, 
neither did I ever need to give a mortgage 
or collateral. 

Of serious mishaps, there were none; of 
mistakes, plenty. He who makes no mistakes 
does nothing. He who makes too many, 
loses his job. If, as Napoleon said, a blunder 
is worse than a crime, we can all go to jail 
together. 

The uninitiated believe that business ability 
is a compound of luck, “ cheek,”’ and rascality. 
There are Napoleons of speculation who get 
their hands on other speculators’ property by 
one or all of these ways, but most of them land 
in prison or poor-house. By a process of 
elimination, which, if sometimes slow, is finally 
sure, the blunderers and criminals are dropped 
from the business-rating books. 

In deciding to start for myself, I had clearly 
in mind to incorporate into the business as 
much of the social and liberal and broad- 
gauged elements as it would bear. I had no 
pet theory, no formulated plan, no radicalism, 
but I knew that I wanted it to be something 
in addition to money-making. Of books I had 
read some, but none on economic history or 
theory. It was my own crude but earnest 
thinking and feeling inspired by current events 
and my own experiences. 

I meant to cultivate close friendship with 
employees. 

The depressed times continued through 
1877 and 1878, but 1879 brought prosperity 
with a rush. Prices advanced and orders 
were abundant. I made a large profit, and 
at Christmas I divided several hundred dollars 
among the few employees. 

I had no factories; it was purely a trading 
business, mostly wholesale. The profit of 
1879 added about $10,000 to my capital. The 
increased business and a start at manufacturing 
absorbed it all and called for more. Oliver 


Twist was never hungrier for more victuals 
than an enterprising business for more capital. 

In that year I made my first venture into 
philanthropic work. In the hot summer, I 
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read of the great mortality of infants and 
children in the congested district. I had read 
of St. John’s Guild, and its boat excursions 
in New York harbor for such children and 
their mothers. The Mississippi River seemed 
as available and the need as urgent. I went 
up my street and collected money, got some 
lady friends together, chartered a big steamer, 
announced free excursions for one day a week, 
and the Fresh Air Mission was started. The 
first excursion carried about six hundred. By 
the end of the summer we were carrying three 
thousand. 

In 1880 I took in a partner with some money, 
and bought him out six years later at 150 per 
cent. profit. In 1881 I bought out the firm 
I had formerly been connected with. The 
purchase price was one and one-half times as 
much as my own capital, one-tenth payable 
in cash, the remainder in monthly instalments 
throughout the year. This plunge gave me 
no financial or other troubles. It advanced 
me from third to second place in my line in 
St. Louis and the Southwest, and doubled my 
business and profits. 

In the six years ending with 1882, I had 
increased the sales to more than a million a 
year, had started some manufacturing, col- 
lected or educated an efficient staff, and was 
well established in the commercial world. 

But this progress had drawn my attention 
away from the social betterment ideas; I had 
not, however, changed my views or given up my 
nebulous plans. My contact with hired help 
impressed me more and more with the unfair 
division between capital and labor. The 
recurrent strikes in the city, the unemployed, 
the inadequate pay of much labor were constant 
reminders that business was not rational, or 
moral, or social. 

I had gone into business primarily to make 
money, and to become a prosperous business 
man. The ethics of trade did not enter into 
the calculation nor the problems of trusts, 
unions, unemployed, and the like. I knew 
nothing about them. I went along in the going 
ways as I found them. Though a theoretical 
free-trader, I voted with the party which 
raised the tariff, ostensibly to raise wages and 
incidentally to raise prices and profits. I got 
passes for myself and salesmen and _ took 
rebates on freight bills whenever I could -get 
them. These were matters of bargaining, as 
much as goods or real estate, until the passage 
of the Elkins Bill in 1902 and the Rate Bill in 















































1907. I do not recall ever hearing of any 
business concern which rejected special rates 
or passes. Just as I know of preachers and 
professors and lawyers who have refused the 
highest obtainable salaries, I have known 
employers to voluntarily raise wages and hold 
down prices, but they are exceptions. I have, 
however, never heard of labor refusing all the 
wages or of farmers not taking all that they can 
get, by combining or otherwise. 

Intimate familiarity with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men from laborer to lord, from 
promoter to preacher, satisfies me that vocation 
or class makes no perceptible difference in 
generosity or selfishness. The methods differ, 
the motives do not. Large employers are 
much like people of other classes, none the less 
human and social. They are conspicuous 
because they manage the business by which 
all people are served and through which many 
people get their living. They are attractive 
targets for the critic, the politician, the 
muck-raker. 

Only a portion of the starters develop the 
ability to establish and maintain themselves in 
the competition of ability. No other vocation 
is submitted to so exacting a test of fitness as 
that of organizing business enterprises. 

In my forty years of business experience, 
I have never faced a difficulty due to any con- 
spiracy or restraint of trade. I have known 
of sporadic attempts to restrict some one’s 
free field for business or to “freeze out,” but 
these have been ineffectual and soon abandoned. 

Rate wars by railroads and price wars 
in commodities have almost always been 
between the new adventurer seeking to take 
the established trade of the older ones and the 
oid ones trying to hold their own. This is 
open competition, too open for the good of the 
principals or the public. So far from the help 
market being always flooded, as is sometimes 
claimed, the supply of competent help is 
usually short, and the higher the grade the 
scarcer it is. 

A corporation does not pay high salaries to 
head men to squander its money and reduce 
dividends, nor to conform to a schedule, but 
only because the right men are “cheap at 
any price.” Competent labor is scarce and 
sought after, barring the occasional disloca- 
tions and the depressions, which, like bad crop 
years, must be counted on and provided for. 

The problem of the unemployed is mainly 
the unemployable, the incompetent, the defi- 
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cient, those who cannot or will not do anything 
well. Of all the charges that can justly be 
made against the “factory” or hiring system, 
the most serious is that it cultivates the habit 
of depending on somebody else for a job and a 
living; it relieves the employed of responsi- 
bility, kills initiative and self-reliance. The 
attempts to organize the out-of-works into self- 
supporting colonies under the most favorable 
conditions have always failed. 

As my business prospered I had mingled 
with it several other activities. In 1887 I was 
elected to the Municipal Assembly, consider- 
ably leading my ticket. Although this was 
gratifying, the four years that followed showed 
me how helpless a minority is. On the main 
issues, such as street-car franchise extension, 
we were six to seven, but the seven were solid. 
In two other elections I helped put forward 
reform candidates. 

In 1894 I ran for Congress on a Single-Tax 
nomination. For missionary zeal and educa- 
tional energy, few campaigns have equalled 
this one. For two months there were a score 
or more of speakers on wagons and boxes. 
Luminous but honest hand-bills and charts and 
“reasons”? were distributed by the ton. The 
newspapers gave us more space than all other 
tickets together and treated us seriously and 
fairly until the last few days, when the party 
leaders got frightened. Henry George came 
out and spoke to an audience filling the largest 
hall, and so did Father McGlynn. But the 
vote was small and served as one of the first 
lessons in people’s conservatism and my 
philosophy of experimenting. 

Reform politics, charity, and reform business 
—for I had practised profit-sharing almost 
from the beginning — brought me many attract- 
ive visitors and gave a healthy variety to my 
interests. At first my family were chary of 
spending time on cranks but each one in suc- 
cession proved such a mine of wit and versa- 
tility that the ice melted away. Henry George 
and his wife, with their genial and simple ways 
and conversation, fascinated my family. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson (now Gilman), 
known for her caustic wit and irresistible logic, 
captured them with her laugh and stories. 

Sam Jones, the “Golden Rule’? Mayor of 
Toledo, more preacher than executive, came 
often after we met in 1897, during his first 
administration. I arranged a lecture for him 
in a St. Louis opera house and the audience 
crowded every corner. Jones was in uncertain 
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health all the while and came several times 
to my home to rest'up. In 1902 he came to 
me in California, desperately sick. I nursed 
him in my room, took him to the sea-shore, 
and on the pretext of “nursing advice,’’ got 
him into the hands of a doctor. He was 
skeptical of doctors, as he was of all the profes- 
sions and upper-class vocations. Jones had Tol- 
stoi’s faith that only in the ways and lives of the 
commonest common people was there individual 
or social salvation. Whitman was Jones’s 
prophet, and “Leaves of Grass” his Bible. 
His leather-bound copy was underscored in 
blue, green, and red. I asked him once how 
it worked to be Socialist mayor of a capitalist 
town. “Not worth acent,” he replied. Jones 
was a pathetically sad man; he carried the 
woes of the world on his heart, and saw no 
silver lining. ‘The capitalist system, the Social- 
ist programme, and the fighting unionism were 
equally obnoxious to his convictions about 
democracy and brotherhood. 

Big, honest John Fiske came for many years 
to St. Louis to lecture on American history 
in the University course. As a writer on the 
philosophy of evolution, early American history, 
and evolutionary religion, John Fiske easily 
stands in the front rank. His lectures were 
models of narrative, interpretation, and Anglo- 
Saxon language. 

After one of these lectures, I gathered up a 
dozen professors, preachers, and other good 
fellows and, with Fiske in tow, tramped a 
mile to the Rathskeller in the vaulted cellar 
under the Equitable Building. Here we 
lunched on caviar, Swiss cheese, sandwiches, 
and beer. These annuals I kept up for a 
dozen years, sometimes in the “ Keller,’’ some- 
times at the Club, and at my house. At one of 
these General Sherman was a guest and did 
most of the talking, to the delight of Fiske 
and all. 

Strange that Herbert Spencer and Fiske, 
his ablest disciple, with their positive phil- 
osophy of conduct, should have been so lacking 
in self-control as to keep the one a chronic 
invalid for forty years and take the other to 
his grave at fifty-five! 

These outside activities gave me the reputa- 
tion of having “money to burn”’ and liking to 
see it blaze, and this reputation has brought me 
some humorous experiences. A stir was once 


made in my city about the loan sharks, men 
who loaned money to salaried people at from 
five to ten per cent. a month. A loan bank 
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for this class of borrowers was agitated, and I 
agreed to go into it. In the meantime, the 
public announcement brought me pressing 
applicants for immediate relief. I was 
informed by a telegrapher that four-fifths of 
the operators were deeply in debt. My 
curiosity as well as my sympathy was aroused. 
I decided to try the business on my own hook. 
I made six loans. I got my money back from 
one, a railroad chief clerk, after notifying his 
securities of his default. From the others I 
got nothing. I concluded that the sharks 
earned all that they charged, and that most 
of the borrowers are the architects of their 
own misfortunes. The harm of the sharks is 
more in the lending than in the rate. Pawn-loan 
banks are useful for emergencies, but it is 
a doubtful expedient to make it cheap for the 
shiftless to live ahead of their incomes. 

I have made many emergency “loans” and 
about one in a hundred has been repaid. I 
keep no records of them; I count them as con- 
tributions, but I use discrimination. Aid for 
reform newspapers and periodicals has been 
a prolific source of appeals. They are a hope- 
less series of rat-holes, prosaic and superfluous 
because there is ready access in the regular 
press for all meritorious matter that people 
will read. Advanced social theories well 
presented are sought by publications having 
many times the readers that a little organ 
can get. 

Among my choice ways of taking the public 
into partnership are scholarships for school 
children under the working age but with 
dependent families. I pay their wages. I 
have three kindergartens—one white, in 
Leclaire, one colored in Alabama, and one in 
Georgia. Kindergarten is the right educa- 
tional plan, for in the early childhood lasting 
impressions are made. 

I have long made the offer to supply farms 
of good land ready to make a living to any 
town family free of charge for an indeter- 
minate period. Also, for colonies of a half- 
dozen or more families, I would buy a large 
farm of their own selection, divide it among 
them and let them pay for it in five to ten 
years. I have had some takers, but no rush. 

In the meanwhile, business likewise had had 
its setbacks. ‘The changes and improvements 
in goods brought their tragedies. Just as I 
had built a new factory for making copper 
tubs, the enameling process was cheapened, the 
prices lowered, and in short order my tubs were 
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driven out by the better white tub—and my fac- 
tory turned to other uses. The same fate over- 
took marble washstands and drove us into the 
larger operations of marbleizing the great 
hotels, skyscrapers, and public buildings. We 
had built up an extensive pump factory and 
this industry also gave way. 

As the towns in our trade territory grew into 
cities, wholesale houses sprang up and gradu- 
ally absorbed our trade. We could only strive 
to recoup the loss by meriting a larger portion 
in the remaining territory and by establishing 
branches. 

Twice we became the victims of boycott 
by our friends of a national association of 
contractors. They said we must sell only to 
members of the association. We said we 
would sell to any competent dealer — then 
they declared a boycott. The first one was in 
1896, lasting nearly a year, and we won. The 
second was in 1899 and again we won. In 
each case the large majority was with us and 
the second disastrous attempt ended boycotts 
against us or our class. Some years later a 
trader of doubtful repute brought suit against 
us and others for a quarter of a million dollars’ 
damages for a conspiracy to boycotthim. The 
testimony of myself and my associates proved 
a clean bill of health, but before the case was 
tried the complainant was arrested for bribery, 
convicted, and sent to prison, and the suit 
dismissed by his lawyers. It seemed poetic 
injustice that this association should boycott 
us for selling non-members and a non- 
member should sue us for conspiring with the 
association to drive him out of business. We 
steered safely between the legal Scylla and the 
association Charybdis. 

However, in spite of these drawbacks the 
business prospered. From a start with $2,500 
worth of fixtures and a good name as working 
capital, the company has grown so that in 
1907 its sales amounted to $3,116,387, and 
the factory production and house construction 
to $1,418,003. And it has helped in the great 
sanitary and civilizing progress that has been 
made in the last forty years. Sewer gas has 
been carried to the open upper air, the back- 
yard pump taken out, and the vault closed. 
How many cases of typhoid and typhus and 
diphtheria have gone with them! In the 
’seventies the plumbing equipment of a majority 
of town houses consisted of a yard hydrant, 
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a kitchen faucet, and a painted iron sink. In 
the pretentious houses there were also a zinc 
or copper-lined bath-tub and pan-closet in a 
wee bit of a room. Stoves were the heating 
apparatus, and in the rare cases of steam 
heating the radiators were of gas pipe. There 
were more town houses supplied with water 
from wells than from the city mains. Pumps 
were a prominent article in our sales list. 

Now the commonest dwelling is supplied 
with a porcelain bath, and the mansions have 
several. Every drain connection is trapped with 
absolute safety against gases, and the bath- 
rooms are spacious and tiled. Even the 
country has been invaded by the windmill 
and bath-room and water supply for house and 
barn. 

There are those who believe that all corpor- 
ations are trusts and all trusts extortionate and 
plumbing goods a gold mine. I invite their 
attention to the sub-joined parallel of index 
prices of the same articles in 1880 and in 1908: 


Index 1880 1908 
Enameled Sink..............- $100 $41.17 
Ae 100 32.17 
po 100 59-47 
Fuller Bath-cock............. 100 47.22 
og . 100 29.91 
a 2 eee 100 33-81 
Washstand Bowl..........-..- 100 48.58 
Brass Globe Valve...........- 100 32.50 
I ints bands occa aes 100 50.00 
Enameled Bathtub............ 100 33-75 
POE PU a idinicecneeaes 100 34.71 
I kv vio wee eexcsdces 100 42.86 
Deer ey eee 100 68.75 


The success of the N. O. Nelson Company 
has been made under the present industrial 
system. I do not believe that this system is 
best, and I have written all these things down 
— my losses and profits — to show that this 
disbelief is not the result of failure; that I do 
not condemn the present system because it 
has used me ill. It has not. Moreover, I do 
not suggest that it be changed without suggest- 
ing at the same time what the change will be, 
and I have gone one step further than this. I 
have put the change into successful operation 
in my own plant before I recommend it to 
others. How I came to adopt codperation, 
what it is, and how it has worked in the plant 
of my own company, will appear in the next 
chapter of this autobiography. 


(The title of the next chapter will be “Industry with Peace and Profit.” — The Editors.) 
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[Note.— Some months ago Mr. McCabe published a pamphlet on this subject and i attracted 
the favorable attention of ihe Congressional Currency Commission. The author received so many 
requests for copies that the limited edition was soon exhausted, and he has written this article to 
meet what seems to be a general need for an elementary statement of principles.—THE EDITORS.] 


HERE is no system of currency nor 
any device of human ingenuity which 
can permanently maintain prosperity 

on an even plane and prevent the periodical 
depression of business. 

What is needed in the United States, how- 
ever, when ready money becomes scarce, is a 
currency system which will bring about a 
gradual decline of business instead of pro- 
ducing commercial upheavals, explosions, and 
panics. 

Ever since the abandonment of the central 
banking system during President Jackson’s 
Administration, the United States has been 
intermittently subjected to terrific financial 
convulsions, which are phenomena almost 
peculiar to this country and to its banking and 
currency methods. 

These financial upheavals occur suddenly, 
unexpectedly, and in times of great prosperity; 
but they seldom, if ever, occur in France and 
Germany through the fault of their respective 
currency systems. 

Still fresh in mind is the panic of 1907. 
This condition was not brought about because 
the people lacked confidence in the banks, 
but rather because the banks lacked con- 
fidence in themselves and feared that they 
could not command sufficient currency to 
keep reserves intact and be able to meet the 
extraordinary demands of commerce at that 
particular time. Bankers cannot be blamed, 
for they, as well as the people, are the victims 
of the inexorable operation of our present 
system. 

When the rural demand for funds is slack, 
the country banks deposit much of their reserves 
in the reserve banks of the great cities, where 





there is a larger demand for loans and dis- 
counts. Later in the year, however, the 
country banks call for a return of their reserves 
to meet the autumnal demands for funds 
necessary to move the crops. The city banks 
then find it difficult and at times impossible to 
get and return the necessary currency, because 
their loans are expanded to the limit of their 
own reserves, which are largely built up by 
the deposits of these country banks. There 
immediately follows a mad rush of the bankers 
for currency, but there is not enough currency 
to go around nor is there any source whence 
more can legally be obtained. 

This was the situation that confronted and 
deadlocked our banking and currency system 
in October, 1907, and brought commercial 
activity in the United States to an abrupt 
halt. Quick as a flash of lightning, public 
access to funds was barred as relentlessly as 
though each bank had let fall a portcullis over 
its entrance. Loans and discounts were sum- 
marily refused, interest rates soared to abnor- 
mal heights and became confiscatory, cash 
payments in many localities were suspended, 
and currency was bought and sold at a 
premium. Thousands of men were forced into 
insolvency, not because they lacked wealth but 
because they could not obtain cash to meet 
their immediate obligations. 

In France, when there arises an emergency 
involving an extraordinary demand for funds, 
the Bank of France continues to discount all 
good commercial paper as fast as it is presented, 
but the bank begins immediately to check 
the demand by raising the rate of discount, 
a method which has always been found effective. 
Those who must have accommodations are pro- 




















vided for, but they are required to pay a higher, 
though not exorbitant, rate of interest; those who 
can afford to wait postpone their engagements 
until the discount rate is lowered. No person 
or firm having property and credit there is 
ever deprived of funds necessary to meet his 
financial engagements, as is the case here. 
Even during the Franco-Prussian War, when 
the city of Paris was besieged by the German 
army, the Bank of France never ceased to 
discount good commercial paper. 

For many years the average rate of interest 
in France has been about 3 per cent., whereas 
in New York the rates for call loans vary 
from 2 per cent. in the spring to 150 per cent. 
in the fall. But by raising the discount rate, 
the great French bank sets the brakes on the 
rapidly revolving wheels of commerce, so that 
there is a gradual slow-down instead of a 
sudden crash. The central banking system 
thus, forestalls a panic without causing a jar to 
the even tenor of business, but the American 
system incites panics and starts the people 
down the corduroy road of adversity. 

Publicists, statesmen, and financiers, how- 
ever, have heretofore hesitated to advocate 
such an institution as a central bank for fear 
that it would provoke the same political wrath 
which wrought the destruction of the second 
United States Bank and clouded its name 
with odium. But leading statesmen, including 
President Taft and Senator Aldrich, now 
believe that a modified, restricted, and limited 
central bank can be so organized, managed and 
controlled that it will be as free from the baneful 
influences of both politics and Wall Street as 
is our present national banking system. 

In short, the idea is that of a central institu- 
tion which will coérdinate our local, independ- 
ent, and often hostile banks into an efficient 
and harmonious system, without inciting the 
animosity of any set of men, or violating the 
democratic instincts of the people, or arousing 
the martial spirit of General Jackson from its 
long repose. 

The plan now most favored is a govern- 
ment-controlled and supervised central bank, 
organized and managed in accordance with 
republican ideals, to receive as deposits only 
the funds of the Government and the reserves 
of those banks that are located in the central 
reserve cities. These reserves would be avail- 


able to the depositing banks upon call, in the 
form of central bank notes. 
solvent banks should be crowded 


And whenever 
in an 
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emergency, they could obtain additional cur- 
rency from the central bank by re-discounting 
their customers’ notes, or by making loans 
with Government bonds or other approved 
issues as collateral security. 

In this way a central bank would assist, 
sustain, and protect our national banking 
system. It would, through its branches, 
concentrate and supply currency where it is 
needed to meet the varying demands of com- 
merce at different times and localities through- 
out the country — in the fall as well as in the 
spring, and in Texas as well as in New York. 
Thus, by massing and expanding credits 
wherever and whenever needed, the usual 
fall stringency would be averted. No crisis 
would arise to appal the nation, nor would it 
be necessary to resort to the illegal issues of 
clearing-house certificates or to derange the 
money markets of Europe by forced importa- 
tions of gold, as was done in October and 
November, 1907. 

But in order to handicap speculation and 
prevent inflation of the currency, with absolute 
certainty, a limitation should be set by law 
upon the total amount of free note issues of 
the bank. However, additional issues subject 
to a heavy tax should be authorized to meet 
an extraordinary demand of commerce, if 
ever the limited amount of free issues should 
prove to be inadequate for that purpose. By 
lodging the power in the central bank to regu- 
late discount rates, by limiting the amount 
of the bank’s free issues, and providing for 
additional taxed issues, we would have a cur- 
rency which would meet every demand and 
exigency satisfactorily and with the largest 
degree of safety. 

The experience of the world has shown 
that short-time notes, with ample gold reserves, 
form the only sound basis for both an elastic 
and safe currency. 

The advantages of such a currency can best 
be understood by contrasting it with our present 
currency. A bank issues its notes in exchange 
for those of its customers. When these notes 
return to the bank, they are retired and none 
are issued in their place until new commercial 
paper is discounted. The payment of these 
maturing notes by traders and merchants 
furnishes the bank with the means to redeem 
and retire its own notes as they return. Thus, 
having a constant cash income, it has the ever- 
ready means at hand to redeem its own notes 
in gold or its equivalent. 
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All our currency is now issued by the 
National Government. National bank notes are 
Government notes with the superfluous name 
of a bank stamped on them. They represent 
the credit of the Government rather than the 
credit of the bank through which they are 
issued, and are, therefore, not real bank notes. 

The United States Treasury is a stupendous 
bank of issue; but, not being a bank of discount, 
it does not possess the lending power of ordinary 
banks with which we are familiar. Not 
having the power to make loans to individuals, 
it cannot issue its notes in response to the 
demands of commerce by exchanging Govern- 
ment notes with merchants and traders for 
their commercial paper.. Not having these 
quick assets of merchants and traders, which 
are constantly being reduced to cash, it has 
not the ever-ready means to redeem its own 
notes in gold or its equivalent — cannot 
accordingly retire its currency when the 
commercial demands therefor cease. Its cur- 
rency must remain permanently outstanding. 
It is rigid and inelastic, and the Treasury 
Department remains as unresponsive to the 
demands of business as a graven image is 
to the supplications of the deluded devotee. 

Although United States notes are redeemable 
in specie, yet there is only intermittent redemp- 
tion in gold to meet spasmodic demands for 
the metal. There is no daily automatic 
redemption in gold or its equivalent, as prac- 
tised by foreign banks of issue. All our cur- 
rency is kept at par with gold, not by daily 
redemption but by the credit and good faith 
of the Government, which receives it for the 
payment of taxes in lieu of gold. Our currency 
rests on a fictitious gold basis maintained by 
Government credit instead of being bottomed 
on the real metalic basis of gold, as is the 
currency in England, France and Germany. 

If by reason of some national calamity or 
international conflict, expenditures should 
exceed income, as was the case during the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War, the Government’s 
credit would become impaired, gold would 
go to a premium, our currency would depreciate 
as well as all securities, including the bonds 
which now secure the national bank notes, 
and losses beyond computation would again 
be imposed upon the people. When expendi- 
tures exceeded income during President Cleve- 
land’s second administration, the Government 
had to resort to the sale of bonds to keep the 
currency at par with gold and maintain the 
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credit of the nation. The struggle to do this 
precipitated the panic of 1893 and augmented 
the national debt in principal and interest 
$363,000,000 

The best currency is that which is redeemed 
daily in that one species of property which is 
received throughout the world by everybody 
as money —namely, gold. But a gold fund 
which is daily drawn upon for the redemption 
of notes can only be maintained by a bank 
which has the power to regulate the discount 
rate and which is in daily receipt of an income 
from the payment of constantly maturing 
notes. A bank can maintain daily gold 
redemption because its currency is based on 
short-time notes, but the Treasury Department 
cannot do this because its currency is based 
on long-time bonds and the taxing power of 
the Government, neither of which are quick 
and available assets. ‘There is a daily auto- 
matic inflow of cash to the bank to maintain 
daily redemption of its notes in gold or its 
equivalent. But as the inflow and outflow of 
gold mark the upward and downward move- 
ments of commerce, even as a barometer 
indicates fair or foul weather, there must be 
daily redemption in gold to keep the volume 
of currency in constant harmony with the 
volume of business. 

But the Treasury Department has no daily 
inflow of gold for redemption purposes, and 
as there is no daily gold redemption, the 
volume of our currency seldom if ever corres- 
ponds with the volume of business. Our 
Government notes do not represent quick 
available assets, as do redeemable bank notes. 
They are the obligations of a debtor govern- 
ment having limited means of immediate 
payment. Redeemable bank notes, however, 
are the obligations of a creditor bank which 
has means of immediate payment far in 
excess of these obligations. 

With the exception of gold, short-time 
commercial paper, consisting of bills and 
promissory notes, is in every respect better 
security for the currency than any other form 
of property, including bonds and mortgages. 
It is either worth its face or nothing, and this 
is quickly determined by the banker. But 
bonds, although good when first issued, may 
from various causes depreciate and become 
almost valueless before their maturity and 
final payment. It is a fact universally known 
and accepted that the steady profits derived 
by a well-managed bank from handling short- 
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time commercial paper are infinitely greater 
than the desultory losses resulting therefrom. 
If it were otherwise, there would be few banks 
of discount in existence. 

The bank note currency of both France and 
Germany is based on short-time notes and it 
has the unqualified approval of those great 
industrial countries. Owing to the scientific 
plan adopted by Germany and the admirable 
and conservative management of the Bank of 
France, the currency of these two nations is 
considered the most satisfactory in the world. 

The first and second United States banks, 
within two years after their respective creation, 
not only restored specie payments for the 
nation during the critical periods following 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, 
but for thirty-six years and until the expiration 
of their respective charters, they provided the 
people with free issues of redeemable bank 
notes based on commercial paper. 

These bank notes constituted a national 
currency which was uniform and safe. It 
was only fairly elastic, however, as daily 
redemption in specie could not be strictly 
enforced, owing to the scarcity of specie in 
America at that time. Loanable funds at 
reasonable rates of interest were accessible to 
men of credit everywhere throughout the 
United States, and the daily demands of com- 
merce were met without loss or hardship to 
anyone. Although these banks would be 
considered imperfect according to modern 
standards, yet no one ever lost a dollar by the 
depreciation of their notes; nor did this form 
of bank note currency periodically produce 
panics, as our present currency does; nor 
were these notes a source of expense to the 
banks, as we have seen the greenbacks were 
to the Government during President Cleve- 
land’s second administration. 

During the twenty-two weeks in the winter 
of 1907-08, while New York Clearing House 
certificates remained outstanding, $330,000,000 
of commercial paper was used as a basis for 
these certificates. There was not a single 
default in payment by the merchants and 
traders who negotiated this paper. This is 
a remarkable record when it is taken into 
consideration that all this paper fell due and 
was paid while the pall of the panic of 1907 
still hung heavily over the business world. 

If the notes of merchants and traders is 
an ample and safe basis for the note issues 
of the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank 
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of Germany, as well as it was for the issues of 
the former United States banks and more 
recently for the certificates of the New York 
Clearing House, it certainly would now form 
a basis of indubitable strength and security 
for our currency, especially if it were also 
indorsed by solvent banks and re-discounted 
with the central bank, as is now proposed. 
Such a currency would primarily represent the 
property involved in the transactions for which 
the commercial paper was executed. It would 
be backed not only by the property of the mer- 
chants and traders who would make and 
indorse the paper, but also by the capital and 
surplus of the discounting banks, as well as 
the capital, surplus, and immense resources 
of the central bank of issue. 

By unexampled enterprise in the pursuit 
of all forms of business and human endeavor, 
the people of the United States have amassed 
a larger stock of gold and have more quickly 
available assets than any other nation; 
but unlike other first-class commercial nations, 
the United States does not develop the highest 
efficiency of these vast funds of convertible 
wealth. The National Treasury held over 
twice as much gold during the last panic as 
was held by the combined ,entral banks of 
England, France and Germany — yet, because 
of our improvident and indefensible methods 
of handling our enormous funds of investible 
wealth, we were compelled to draw on the 
gold reserves of these banks, and this in turn 
confused, deranged, and impeded the onward 
trend of international commerce. 

American commerce is forbidden to trans- 
mute its illimitable resources of convertible 
wealth into redeemable currency for its own 
promotion and preservation. It is bound to 
the rock of the National Treasury to have its 
vitals periodically consumed. The circulation 
of currency is an inherent, logical, and auto- 
matic function of the delicate mechanism of 
commerce through the medium of banks. 

But it is a power of such superlative impor- 
tance, involving the comfort and happiness 
of men, women, and children, as well as the 
prestige of the nation, that it should be safe- 
guarded by every precaution known to human 
wisdom. Therefore our currency should be 
issued by one bank and that bank should 
be under the constant surveillance and daily 
control of the National Government, and be 
kept at all times subservient to the interests 
and welfare of the people. 























HOMES IN WASTE PLACES 


A SUCCESSFUL PLAN WHEREBY THOUSANDS OF CITY FAMILIES TRANSFORM UNDESIR- 
ABLE LOTS INTO VEGETABLE GARDENS — THE CHILDREN TAUGHT TO LOVE THE SOIL 


BY 


BOLTON HALL . 


want and suffering have come to the 

conclusion that people have got too 
far away from the earth, and that the only 
hope of a permanent change lies in bringing 
land and labor into closer relation. In Eng- 
land they are trying to get the land back to 
the people by the Asquith ministry’s land- 
tax proposals, which are meeting with bitter 
opposition from landowners. In Germany 
the same proposals have met the same fate, 
and at the present time more attention is being 
given to getting the people back to the land, 
a campaign that has no enemies. 

This work is undertaken in large part by 
the municipalities. In Berlin, for instance, 
large stretches of “undesirable” land have 
been secured in the suburbs, and are rented 
out in small patches from May to October, 
at the nominal price of about twenty cents a 
month. This land, because cut up by rail- 
road tracks and newly laid out streets, was 
considered unfit for farm land, but city dwellers 
were induced to hire these patches and erect 
“arbors” for housing themselves and _ their 
families for the summer months. @ 

These structures — built of boards with a 
wide veranda and a corrugated iron roof — 
are necessarily of the most primitive kind 
and rather flimsy. No permanent structure 
can be allowed, because the owner may give 
notice to vacate at any time to make room 
for other buildings; or the property may find 
a new owner who may not be in sympathy 
with the work. 

The plots are mostly uniform in size, being 
usually about one-third of an acre, and are 
marked off by wire fences with narrow lanes, 
three or four feet wide, running between them. 
The children are encouraged to plant the 
gardens, under the guidance of parents or 
teachers, or sometimes guardians are appointed 
who teach the children how to sow seed, plant 
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vines, and raise vegetables. German schools 
give instruction in gardening to the children, 
and at the “arbor colonies,” as these settle- 
ments are called, competent advisers give 
further direction. 

It is not play, nor even easy work that the 
children do, because the use of the spade 
and rake require muscular effort; but it is 
ennobling work, teaching the children inde- 
pendence, self-respect, respect for others, 
and for all forms of labor. Besides, boyish 
destructiveness is largely diminished by the 
interest created in preserving the fruits of 


‘their own soil, and there is developed a 


spirit of willingness to aid others. 

Some of the “arbor colonists’ give up all 
their garden space to flowers and trailing 
vines; others, often utilitarians from neces- 
sity, plant potatoes, carrots, turnips, beets, 
beans, strawberries, and the like. This means 
intensive cultivation on a patch about seventy- 
five by ninety feet — say three city lots. 

The autumn brings its harvest festival, 
when each colonist vies with every other to 
make it a joyous success. 

Collectively, these gardens are under the 
care of a committee, which has administered 
them so far with no scandals or friction to 
speak of. The committee aims to encourage 
self-dependence, but it is recognized that many 
who need the arbor most are unable to buy 
lumber to build, or furniture to fill the little 
summer home. Then philanthropy steps in. 
The Patriotic Woman’s League of the Red 
Cross has built many arbors for such people. 

But it is not only the very poor who take 
advantage of the arbors. Small tradesmen, 
laboring men, and even civil officials of low 
degree find it profitable to forsake their tene- 
ments in the city and move kith and kin into 
these arbor colonies. Many of these families 
do not occupy their arbors at night; thousands 
return to their city homes at the close of the 
































day, while some parents, unable to free them- 
selves from duties in town, send their chil- 
dren under the care of servants and spend 
only Sundays and holidays with them. 

These arbor gardens are established on 
every square rod of unused land about Berlin, 
and it is estimated that there are altogether 
about 50,000 of them. It is considered a 
modest estimate that several hundreds of thou- 
sands of Berlin children are thus enabled to 
live in the open air, who would otherwise be 
cooped up in the narrow streets or in the foul 
tenements. 

Diisseldorf, on the Rhine, and many other 
cities have followed the example of Berlin, 
the plan varying to suit local conditions. 
For instance, in Gottingen, a city of 30,000, 
where the plan is just being instituted, they 
do things a little differently. The city, 
which owns thousands of acres of land, is the 
landlord and leases small plots for cultivation 
to those who are recommended by persons 
whom we would call volunteer friendly visitors, 
but who in Germany hold a semi-official posi- 
tion. Upon this recommendation, the city will 
build a small shelter costing about $75 on a 
plot about one-third of an acre in size. 

For about $6.25, the tenant has secure 
possession of lot and shelter for fifteen years, 
and is allowed five years in which to pay this 
small sum. 

It may be surprising to some to learn that 
European municipalities do so much when 
so little is done here. But we must remem- 
ber that the populations in Europe are more 
homogeneous, and that generations of adap- 
tation to somewhat fixed conditions have 
taught the race to deal with them. More- 
over, the struggle for money is nothing like 
so intense there as here. The millions who 
have come here have had the fixed deter- 
mination to get money. 

But even New York has done something, 
as the free tenters under municipal care at 
Orchard Beach, Pelham Bay Park, testify. 
The city furnishes tenting sites in order of 
application, provides a watchman, water-taps 
and public comfort stations. 

The New York Vacant Lot Gardening 
Association, conducted many experiments dur- 
ing its existence, which were uniformly success- 
ful, and relinquished its work only because it 
was impossible to find more land after that on 
Bronxdale Avenue, loaned by the Astor Estate 
for three years, had to be given up. Every 
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possible effort was made to get more land, but 
without avail. 

The last experiment of the Association was 
made on a small plot of land on Prescott 
Avenue, off Dyckman Street, in Inwood, a 
part of the Bronx, as New Yorkers should know. 
The land was not suited for cultivation, but 
was extremely well adapted for tents, and 
could accommodate about six tents com- 
fortably. Waterproof tents were put up on 
good lumber platforms, and some of them 
have been occupied ever since, winters as well 
as summers. 

More than that. Even on such tiny patches 
as could be allotted them, the campers made 
little gardens, growing vegetables for them- 
selves, and in one instance, at least, having 
a few to sell. It is not so much that “the 
people will not”’ as that “the people may not.” 
There is no lack of vacant land in and about 
New York City, but it is held for speculative 
purposes strictly, and cannot be rented. 

There are those who say farming will not 
pay on expensive city land, but gardeners 
in the suburbs of Paris pay rent as high as 
$250 per acre for garden lots, and cultivate 
intensively. They heap the ground with 
manure and cover with glass. The same 
culture and the French saving of every ray 
of sunshine would not pay here, where sun- 
shine is plenty and the climate genial, but 
American intensive culture would pay even on 
such land. 

The enormous prices of monopolized land — 
half of the land of England is owned by 2,500 
persons — have given to England also an inten- 
sive cultivation of which we know nothing in 
this country. Take, for example, Guernsey, 
one of the Channel Islands. It is only four 
to seven miles long and three to four miles wide, 
yet it supports a population of about 71,000 
— 41,000 permanent and about 30,000 visi- 
tors each year — and also has exports to the 
value of two and a quarter millions of dollars. 
The soil is naturally rocky and intractable, 
and only 11,623 acres are capable of cultiva- 
tion. Yet this little strip produces about four 
and one-half million dollars worth of farm and 
garden stuff annually, or a little less than $400 
to the acre. 

If the state of New York were cultivated and 
populated at this rate, it would produce nearly 


-$15,000,000,000 worth annually, and sustain 


233,541,473 people, or about three times the 
present population of the entire United States. 
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7 ‘ VHERE is a clergyman in Blandford, 
Mass., who reckons deeds worth 
more than words—the Rev. S. S. 
Wood. He read in the statutes of his state 
that advertisements painted, put up, or affixed 
within the borders of a Massachusetts high- 
way are a public nuisance, and that any man 
may destroy them. ‘There was a conference 
after that, and a little talk. Then came action. 
As he says in a letter to The American City: 

“We simply did it. That is about all!” 

The reverend gentleman travels with a 
paint-pot and an axe under his buggy seat. 
The end is not, of course, in sight, but the 
immediate effects may be surmised from 
further remarks made by him: 

“The fiends had chosen perches on the 
trees accessible only by means of a ladder, 
in many instances. They had made their 
frames strong and had driven their board 
placards on with long spikes. But my son 
was a college boy, and was glad to help out 
my stiffer legs. We took my horse and wagon, 
a ladder and an axe. That was all. A spirit 
of wrath and determination did the rest. We 
had them all down. 

“There is one man who periodically passes 
through the town here and paints the whole 
town red — or blue, for that is his color. He 
carries innumerable cardboard placards, very 
strong, and very large cloth placards, four or 
five feet in length. The one he nails on trees 
and posts, the other on old buildings and shops. 
But I follow him like death’s angel. This 
last fall I destroyed about seventy-five of the 
above named, not stopping with my own town, 
but pursuing the trail into two or three other 
towns. 

“There are one or two offenders left here. 
It is only because I have been too busy that 
they are not under cover by this time. Some 
day, when I have the time, they will be. 

“My duties take me all about, and my 
horse has learned to stop and wait for me, and 
even has learned that the fearsome crackling 
made by tearing off the stiff-cloth advertise- 
ments is according to law and gospel. I do 
not know that anybody else is doing anything 
of the sort hereabout but myself, but as long 
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as I am bishop of this diocese I am in this 
business till death do us part.” 


II 


Mr. B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the Rock 
Island system, is the J. J. Hill of the South- 
west. He seems to know the minds of his 
farmer constituents as well as Mr. Hill knows 
what word will most benefit the people of his 
great Northwest. 

In August, talking to a convention of the 
National Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, he 
remarked that one of the most pressing needs 
of Oklahoma — and indeed of all the newer 
states—is good wagon-roads. He figured 
that about $250,000,000 a year slips out of 
the pockets of the farmers by waste in the 
cost of pulling their loads to market. 

To show the people of the Southwest what 
he meant by good roads, he invited representa- 
tives of the Farmers’ Union in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana to come East, 
as his guests, and take a look at the roads of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. 

The pilgrimage began at Philadelphia; a 
little party of about ten toured by automobile 
over the best of the roads of the East. They 
covered about twelve hundred miles of road, 
feasted at times, listened to speeches made 
by governors and others, asked many questions 
about costs, maintenance, and all the other 
details of the making and keeping of good roads, 
and went back, at the end of about two weeks, 
to spread the propaganda in their own country. 

It was a big thing, done quickly and done 
well. It is probably the biggest single thing 
that has been done to create a tangible centre 
for the good-roads movement in the country 
that needs that movement most. 

But the good-roads movement is only a part 
of the plan of things that seems to be the 
peculiar property of Mr. Yoakum, the most 
daring and the most successful railroad builder 
of the Southwest. The farmers of that 
country have a positive and definite plan in 
hand to form a sort of farmers’ warehouse 
that shall become the all-prevailing factor in 
the marketing of the products of the fields. 
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It is a live topic in the Southwest, this project, 
and Mr. Yoakum saw its importance at a 
glance. In general terms, he pledged to 
the farmers the active support of the railroads 
in any plan to better the marketing conditions. 

Then, in the midst of the good-roads pil- 
grimage, suddenly and without any warning 
the farmers were brought face to face with a 
man who, perhaps more than any other, can 
make or break the plan for codperative ware- 
houses. For warehousing, as all men know, 
depends upon the willingness of the banking 
world to handle the warehouse receipts; and 
the banking world is well-inclined or not, 
according to the sentiments of its chiefs. 

So it happened that at a quiet dinner the 
farmers of the Southwest— ten of them — 
heard Mr. Frank Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, endorse 
the warehouse project in these words: 


“Any warehouse development that is done in 
a large way, so that there is security back of its 
pledges, so that when we have a warehouse re- 
ceipt we know that the goods are there, that they 
will be there when the goods are called for, that 
the receipt represents practically the goods them- 
selves— any development of such a system is 
going to be of great benefit not alone to the 
producer but to the banker. It will be wel- 
comed.”’ 


Here, at least, sat the productive trinity — 
the farmer, the carrier, and the banker — in 
perfect accord. At best, it will not be 
perpetual, this amity; but at worst it is inter- 
esting to find the heads of the railroads and 
the heads of the banks willing and eager to 
meet the men- from the fields on their own 
chosen ground. 

Mr. Yoakum wants the Southwest to grow, 
so that his railroads may grow with it. He 
wants the farmers to cut down the cost of 
their road-haul so that they will have more 
money to spend on other things, things that 
pay “first-class rates’? to his railroads. He 
wants the farmers to get better marketing 
facilities — warehouses, for instance — for the 
same reason. It is the method that seems 
new, not the motive. He seems to be among 
the first of the railroad magnates to figure it 
out that there is more money in being partners 
with the farmers than in exploiting them. 


III 


THE late Governor Johnson of Minnesota, 
was not a politician. He expressed his friend- 
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ships in language that had no ring of political 
purpose, and when he condemned, it was 
without reference to the political effect upon 
himself or his party. 

In Minnesota there is a game law which 
permits seining, under certain restrictions. 
Frequently an exclusive permit is issued for 
some lake which the state desires to clear of 
pickerel, carp, and other objectionable fish. 
The seiner is charged a fee, not to exceed 
$2.50 a day, for the services of the deputy 
warden whose duty it is to see that none but 
rough fish go into the seine. This opens the 
way for graft, if the game warden happens to 
be a grafter. And this is a story about some- 
thing that looked like graft. 

Carlos Avery is state game warden. He 
wrote a letter to an applicant for seining 
privileges, asking the applicant “how much 
he would pay” for the privilege. Since the 
statute fixes the fee, this letter was evidence of 
a disposition toward graft, so the applicant 
forwarded it to a St. Paul newspaper. A 
reporter called on Governor Johnson. The 
Governor read the letter, and then reached for 
the game laws. Then he called up Carlos 
Avery and found that he was out of town. 

“Tf it suits your editorial discretion,” he 
said, “hold this until Carl gets back. I would 
stake my life on Carl’s honesty and integrity. 
I would trust him with my money, my name, 
my honor, my life. He is one of the most 
honest men I have ever known.” 

“But the letter ——”’ 

“Looks like graft, doesn’t it?” said the 
Governor. “Yes, it does. It’s a bad letter 
— an ill-considered letter; but even if it boldly 
stated graft, I wouldn’t believe that Carl wrote 
it. A secretary might have written it, and 
Carl might have signed it in a hurry, as a 
matter of form. Carl Avery is an honest man. 
I’ve known him all my life. No matter how 
bad a thing looked, I wouldn’t believe it; 
and if Carl Avery told me himself that he was 
grafting, I’d tell him he lied, because he 
couldn’t graft if he wanted to.” 

The story was held. 

Carlos Avery came back. The Governor 
sent for him. Yes, he had both dictated and 
signed the letter. What the letter meant was 
just this: For the services of how many. 
deputy wardens was the applicant willing to 
pay at the legal rate, and would he pay the 
full legal rate for each warden so employed? 
No deputy is compelled to work for less than 
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the full legal rate, and the game warden wanted 
to make certain. It was plain enough, even 
though the letter had been indiscreetly and 
hastily worded. The Governor sent for the 
newspaper man who had brought the matter up. 

“There it is,” he said. “I told you Avery 
was honest. Now, publish the story.” 

But the story wasn’t published. 


IV 


A JOURNALIST who had seen much of the 
hard side of the world was sent by a magazine 
to look into the situation of the labor camps in 
Florida. He went disguised, and after some 
roaming about found himself one Sunday 
morning in Pensacola. He had been a 
preacher earlier in his career, and he deter- 
mined to deliver a ‘sermon. The audience 
he selected was the inmates of the city jail. 

He applied for permission to enter and was 
refused by the jailor. Finally, however, by 
saying that he was a preacher and wanted 
to talk to the boys, he was admitted. But 
he did not preach. As soon as he got inside 
the jail he was struck with its awful condition. 
It was unclean; there was no sanitation, not 
even of the simplest kind. It was full of 
prisoners, and the conditions were getting 
steadily worse. The journalist spent the morn- 
ing taking notes. When he came out he went 
to a group of tourists at the magnificent hotel, 
explained that he was a magazine writer in 
disguise, and that he wished to give a lecture 
about his impressions of Florida from the 
workers’ point of view. They thought it 
would be picturesque and amusing, and the 
lecture was arranged. The mayor of the city 
was persuaded to preside. 

For thirty minutes the lecture was pictur- 
esque and amusing. Then it took a sudden 
turn. The speaker began to read his notes 
on the condition of the Pensacola city jail. It 
was heroic treatment for the mayor, but he 
was a man to stand it. When the speech 
ended, he adjourned the meeting to the jail 
to see if the indictment were true. He was 
determined, if the conditions were not bad, 
that the city should not be misjudged; and 
if they were bad, that they should not stay 
so. They were bad, but they did not stay so. 


V 


EIGHT years ago John King, a bluejacket 
on the U. S. S. Vicksburg, performed an 
act of heroism in the boiler-room in which 
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he imperiled his own life to save that of others 
— possibly to save the ship. The Navy 
Department recognized it by giving King a 
“medal of honor’”—a meaningless phrase 
which the authorities at Washington apply to 
what corresponds to the Victoria Cross of the 
British service, a decoration which is known 
and coveted around the world. 

The incident attracted no particular atten- 
tion, except on the ship, and after eight years 
of further service, Kings’s rank in the Navy 
was that of a simple “water-tender.” On 
September 13th of this year, a tube in one of 
the steam boilers of the scout cruiser Salem, on 
which King is now stationed, was forced out 
of the hole in the lower drum into which it 
was expanded; steam and water, escaping 
under high pressure, blew the flames and gas 
from the furnace into the fire-room through 
one of the furnace doors, which was open at 
the time. The rest of the story is told by the 
officer commanding the Salem, in his official 
report: 

“TY wish to call attention to the prompt 
and fearless action of King, who was the 
water-tender in charge of the feed water. 
He immediately caused the auxiliary feed- 
pump to be started, and going into the 
hottest part of the flame opened the aux- 
iliary feed-valve to the boiler and closed 
the boiler’s stop-valve. In doing this he 
placed himself in serious danger and was 
badly burned. One of the men on the watch — 
W. A. Simonton, a coal-passer — was overcome 
by the heat. King lifted him through the 
air-lock to the deck, and, going quickly to 
the blower, opened it to full feed to prevent 
the flame from coming from the boiler 
into the fireroom and to clear the fireroom 
of steam and gas. After doing this he was 
returning to the fireroom, but was prevented 
from doing so by Chief Boiler Tender Damer, 
who, seeing his condition, forcibly prevented 
him from entering the fireroom and ordered 
him to go to the sick bay. The fact that the 
accident was not more serious was due princi- 
pally to King, and he deserved all the more 
credit for placing himself in danger to save 
others.” 

For this deed of exceptional daring, King 
received another medal and $100 in money. 
It will be of interest now to see how many of 
America’s Victoria Crosses a bluejacket may 
earn without receiving promotion to a rank 
above that of water-tender. 
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